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Responsible Journalism: 
A Cornerstone of Freedom 


By Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


This article by the publisher of the New York Times 
is based on an address delivered October 15 at the 
Boston Conference on Distribution, a national forum 
in which 1000 major business executives of the United 
States, Canada, and Europe participated. 


OT long ago I lunched with a well- 

known Russian who had lived in 
Europe for many years outside his own 
country. Conversation at the start was a 
bit difficult and, in order to get it mov- 
ing, I said, “I am told you don’t like 
American food. If that is so, won’t you 
tell me why?” He seemed relieved that 
the question was not a more searching 
one and replied, “Well—the fruit—the 
fruit is not as good.” And I answered, 
“I think you are right. If you grow a 
peach against a wall, with the hot sun- 
shine beating down upon it, and pluck 
it when it is fully ripe, wrap it in cotton 
and eat it a few hours later there is 
nothing more delicious. But in our 
country,” I continued, “we grow our 
fruit all over its vast areas, we pluck 
it when it is still green and ship it 
thousands of miles, with the result that 
in our country the mass of people eat 
the fruit and not just a chosen few.” 

I confess that I derived considerable 
pleasure from the incident, even though 
I know full well that it is the short- 
comings of our system of distribution 


to which this conference annually turns 
its attention. These shortcomings in our 
free enterprise society have been much 
discussed and deplored by the critics 
of democratic capitalism—so much so, 
in fact, that many may have overlooked 
the tribute to the system inherent in 
this acknowledgement that distribution 
ranks as one of our greatest problems. 
A society that has gone so far with the 
processes of production as to be con- 
cerned primarily with those of dis- 
tribution has marched beyond the eco- 
nomic goals which are still the unful- 
filled hope of the rest of the world. Of 
course we have not solved all the diffi- 
culties of producing; but our progress 
in that direction has been such as to 
justify turning more and more of our 
attention to the great problems that 
bring this conference together each 
year. 

It has been said in reproach of free 
enterprise in the United States that one- 
third of our people are ill-fed, ill 
housed, and ill-clothed. The rebuke 
was deserved and needed to be stated. 
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The American people needed to be 
aroused to an effort to do better by this 
underprivileged one-third. The reproach 
could not then and cannot now be dis- 
missed. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that in many parts of the 
world today, where other economic sys- 
tems prevail, what was phrased as a 
reproach to American enterprise would 
be stated with pride—a boast that only 
one-third of the people were ill-housed, 
ill-fed, and ill-clothed. 


The free enterprise system in the 
United States has not done well enough 
by its least-privileged one-third (nor as 
well as it can do by its privileged two- 
thirds); but it is well to reflect, none 
the less, that no other system known 
to history has done as well, and that 
there are not many places today where 
so few of the people are badly cared 
for. But we are not satisfied. This way 
of life that is thus relatively superior 
to all others, in terms of economic ad- 
vantage, can be made to yield even 
greater good to greater numbers, and 
most of us present will profit when that 
is achieved. This is the economic phe- 
nomenon that eludes the understanding 
of many of the critics of our system— 
that both private and public good may 
be served by it. To some people, “pri- 
vate” and “public” appear to be anti- 
thetical and contradictory terms. The 
semantic difficulty is diminished when 
we refer, instead, to “free enterprise.” 
It is not so difficult to understand that 
free enterprise and public good can be 
served simultaneously. They are not 
two masters, of which one is to be 
advanced only at the expense of the 
other. That is why we call the Amer- 
ican way of production and distribution 
a free enterprise system. 

It is not my purpose though to play 
with words, for today I would speak to 
you not only of a free press but of a 
press privately owned—a free press 
and a private press—a private press 


‘with a public responsibility—its res. 


ponsibility to the public and the pub. 
lic’s responsibility to it. 

AST year a book by Carl K. Becker 

was published in which it was 
stated that “it is no bad thing, every 
now and then, to examine what goes 
without saying in order to see if it is 
still going.” It is with that in mind 
that I refer to the obvious role which 
the press plays in the practical problems 
of distribution. I take it there are few 
here who would dispute the statement 
that the press remains the medium most 
important in the processes by which 
seller and buyer are brought together 
in the American market place. The ad. 
vertising columns of the press continue 
to perform tasks indispensable to the 
development of new markets for old 
products and the introduction ,of new 
products to old markets—markets in 
which producers and distributors are 
free to compete for public patronage. 
The free enterprise system, as we know 
it, could not long survive the lack of the 
practical service of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Possibly less understood, although 
more spoken of, is the importance of 
advertising to the press. Year after 
year comes the stupid generalization 
that advertisers control the press, and 
too seldom indeed is there comprehen- 
sion of the fact that the frank, open 
and above-board sale of a marketable 
commodity—white space on newsprint 
pages—is to be preferred above any 
alternative system for sustaining the 
costly enterprise of gathering and print- 
ing the news. 

A press that is so sustained is less to 
be suspected of venality or corruption 
than a press which has no visible means 
of support—one that pretends to have 





1Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in the American hes of Life (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 67. 
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a freedom from necessities of revenue, 
only to conceal the real sources of its 
income. The American people know 
from whence comes the principal rev- 
enue that sustains its press, and their 
own judgment can tell them when any 
given newspaper subordinates its poli- 
cies to the dictation of its advertisers. 


But it is not the advertising function 
of the press that I wish to discuss today. 
Through it the press serves free enter- 
prise and is itself served by it. This, 
however, is not the chief contribution of 
the press to our system; nor is it the 
first role of the press in a free society. 

Many years ago Gray wrote of “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Today there are few, if any, who ques- 
tion the fact that the annals of the poor 
are just as long and just as complicated 
as those of any other economic group, 
and that if they were short and simple 
in 1750 it was only because the under- 
privileged lacked the means of telling 
their woes and so found no one to listen. 

But Robert Fulton ran his steamboat 
in 1807, and in 1825 George Stephen- 
son put the Stockton and Darlington 
Railroad in operation with the engine 
he had designed. Mr. McAdam built 
a hard surfaced road around 1815 and 
eighty-one years later Henry Ford made 
an automobile to run on it. The Wrights 
flew at Kitty Hawk in 1903 and the 
skies today are filled with their handi- 
work. 

Samuel Finley Morse gave the first 
formal demonstration of telegraphy in 
1838. Bell, Marconi, and Mergenthaler 
(whose simple space band made pos- 
sible the mechanical setting of type) 
all followed in quick succession. Radio, 
television, facsimile—is there any won- 
der that the world is in upheaval? 
Here, packed into the brief space of 
little more than one hundred years, we 
find all of the inventions, except the 
wheel, which made it possible for man 
and his goods to move from one spot 
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upon the earth to another in ever short- 
ening time, and permitted the flow of 
ideas and communication between those 
who were apart. 


Can one be astonished that the 
masses are on the march to give ex- 
pression to this new found freedom 
which the age of communication and 
distribution has offered them? Is it 
strange that “isms” and cults and eco- 
nomic groups have locked in fierce 
struggle to lead this freshly unbalanced 
society to a “promised land,” or that 
figures have arisen to accelerate or re- 
tard the march, or merely to seize upon 
confusion for their selfish purposes? 


BOUT three months ago I visited 

Germany with a group of American 
newspaper men to study military gov- 
ernment. To our representatives, mili- 
tary and civilian, as well as to Germans 
who had been “vetted,” and either 
elected or appointed to public office, I 
put this question: “What could Hans 
Schmidt — the average German — the 
equivalent of John Doe of our society— 
what could he have done to have pre- 
vented his country from committing 
the awful crimes it did?” Only one gave 
me the answer that I wished to hear. 
The other, to a man, replied that Hans 
could have done nothing by his efforts 
except win a place for himself in Buch- 
enwald or Dachau or, more fortunately, 
be promptly shot. 


Now, I don’t believe that was the 
case, although I admit that for the past 
twelve or thirteen years it was the 
truth. In my judgment, Hans was 
shackled and gagged when the freedom 
of the press was taken away from him 
in 1933. At that time, Hitler and his 
gangsters were relatively weak and, had 
Hans spoken then, and had there been 
a public protest, I think the Nazis 
might have been stopped. 


It is interesting, therefore, to look 
back and try to understand why Hans 
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did nothing. Four outstanding reasons 
impress themselves upon me: 

(1) The Weimar Republic had not 
been of sufficient duration to permit the 
building up of any real feeling of free- 
dom in the German nation. 

(2) The German press was never a 
news press but an opinion press. In 
1935 Otto Tolischus, correspondent of 
the New York Times in Berlin, des- 
cribed it as “one which cultivated the 
long leading article and looked down 
upon the mere ‘reporter.’ It always was 
the instrument of some party, cause, or 
Weltanschauung,” he continued, “and 
its makers were crusaders and poli- 
ticians before they were newspaper 
men. The news-press was reproached 
for degrading to a business what should 
be a great calling for cultural and polit- 
ical leadership. The decisive import- 
ance of accurate information as the 
foundation of democratic government 
was never recognized. Truth is always 
subjective, in the German mind, and 
words were in vented, not as a means 
of communication, but to cause action 
—that is, command. Freedom of the 
press means different things to differ- 
ent countries. In Germany it always 
has meant freedom of propaganda. By 
concentrating on propaganda, the Ger- 
man press not only destroyed its own 
basic foundation but also the founda- 
tions of the democratic state.” 

(3) The third reason that caused 
them to remain inert was the fact that, 
when freedom of the press was taken 
from them, the people of Germany 
were told it was nothing more than an 
anti-Semitic movement directed against 
Jews—one, therefore, with which the 
ordinary German citizen need not con- 
cern himself. Under that guise, false in 
its premise, by the way, the seizure of 
the press was accomplished with very 
little objection. 

(4) Finally, the press of Germany 
at that time was a private industry, 
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subject to the same criticism on that 
score as the press of this country. Too 
many Germans thought of freedom of 
the press as a right belonging to pub. 
lishers rather than a right of citizen. 
ship. 

It becomes interesting at this point 
to look back upon our own history and | 
recall the argument that took place 
between Thomas Jefferson and Alex. 
ander Hamilton before the former had 
his way and freedom of the press was 
incorporated into our own Bill of 
Rights. Hamilton wrote then in The 
Federalist: 

“What signifies a declaration that 
‘the liberty of the press shall be in. 
violably preserved,’ he said. “What is 
the liberty of the press? Who can give 
it any definition which would not leave 
the utmost latitude for evasion? I hold 
it to be impracticable; and from this | 
infer, that its security, whatever fine 
declaration may be inserted in any con- 
stitution respecting it, must altogether 
depend on public opinion, and on the 
general spirit of the people and of the 
government. Here, after all,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, “must we seek for the only 
solid basis of all our rights.” 

As we know, Jefferson won his point 
and a free press was guaranteed to the 
citizens of our country. But Hamilton 
was right, in part-——an understanding 
by the community of the meaning of 
press freedom is almost as essential as 
the guarantee itself. 


have all learned that freedom 

is indivisible. The four funda-, 
mental freedoms found in the First 
Amendment to our Constitution always 
call to my mind four columns on which 
the Statue of our Liberty rests. She 
needs the support of all. If one column 
were to be overthrown she would fall 


2 The Federalist, LXXXIV, cited in Frank 
Luther Mott and Ralph D. Casey, Interpreta 
tions of Journalism (New York: F. 8. Crofts 
& Co., 1937), p. 39. 
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and the edifice collapse. About the 
base of the column of freedom of speech, 
or freedom of religion, or freedom of 
assembly we can rally our entire citi- 
zenry. There can be no willful under- 
mining of these well understood guar- 
antees without battle. But how many 
citizens will spring to arms if the 
column of press freedom is assailed— 
particularly if the attack is masked by 
the fact that the newspaper assailed 
espouses a cause which a section of the 
country finds distasteful? 

In the United States there are news- 
papers concerned primarily with report- 
ing their own thoughts on what has 
happened in the world instead of the 
thoughts and feelings and actions of 
others. There are other newspapers that 
use the great freedom conferred by the 
Constitution and by custom to dissemin- 
ate material that is irresponsible and 
unimportant. Persons concerned about 
press freedom frequently are anxious 
to reach these newpapers with punitive 
measures that will restrain them. True, 
these newspapers are hitch-hikers, or 
free fares, who are not paying their way 
or supporting their share of the bur- 
den that the responsible press assumes 
in order to discharge its debt to society 
for the rights it is given. But such puni- 
tive measures are a mistake, however 
well inspired. Laws that would deprive 
one newspaper of the chance to be 
foolish would deprive others of the 
chance to be wise; restraints that would 
deny one the opportunity to print its 
trivia would deny others the means of 
distributing information upon which the 
functioning of democracy depends. 

We must be content to let the people 
deal with these evils within the frame- 
work of freedom. Sometimes the pa- 
tience is tried and the confidence in 
popular judgment is strained, and the 
temptation to seek some other remedy 
is great. We must, however, have faith 
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in the disciplines of our free enterprise 
system; in its ability to operate in this 
area and in others through a slow but 
remorseless selective process. 

If newspapers that are irresponsible 
or mischievous prosper for a spell, do 
not too quickly condemn the system. 
The poor newspapers that survive of- 
fend the sight, but there are thousands 
of them, long since passed away, that 
had their brief hour of prosperity and 
popularity before they were overtaken 
by the inexorable laws of our free sys- 
tem. There are many others that chang- 
ed their characters under the impact of 
diminishing public patronage. The peo- 
ple have the power, under our system, 
to perpetuate the papers of their choice. 
Theirs is the chance to decide into 
what publishing hands they will put the 
agency of their press freedom. They 
can give and they can take away. They 
are more to be trusted to give wisely 
and take away wisely than any more 
remote tribunal that has been invented. 

The critics of the press that arose to 
denounce American journalism during 
the New Deal included many who 
wanted “héaven-before-breakfast.” It 
was never my belief that any consider- 
able number really wished to impair 
freedom of the press—certainly not to 
destroy the press of the country as a 
whole. I am sure that was not the pur- 
pose of the late President Roosevelt; 
nor was it the objective of Secretary 
Ickes. 

I am persuaded, however, that what- 
ever the conscious motive involved, 
whether an earnest desire to discipline 
the press into more adequate discharge 
of its responsibilities, or a strictly polit- 
ical impulse to diminish the effective- 
ness of the opposition, these attacks 
collectively and in total constituted a 
serious threat to press freedom in this 
country. Such a persistent undermining 
of public confidence in a privately 
owned press, in the long run, could only 
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have the effect of inspiring efforts at 
restricting the real or imagined abuses 
through restraining laws or through 
alternative forms of ownership jeopard- 
izing free expression. 


HERE was a time—and it may even 

still be done—when miners carried 
canary birds with them into the pits. 
The bird, more sensitive than man, fell 
over at the first whiff of the dreaded 
gases and gave the miner a chance to 
escape. But when the press falls it is 
too late for democracy to escape, for 
only through a free press can the en- 
tire community be made aware of the 
abuses imposed upon parts of it, and 
thereby rally its collective strength to 
expose the minority that is seizing and 
misusing power. 


Nor is it any longer that one theorizes 
in matters of this kind. Fascist Italy 
furnishes the earliest lesson in the dicta- 
torial method of extinguishing press 
freedom. The suspension on September 
30, 1925, of Italy’s second largest news- 
paper, the Turin Stampa, because of 
critical comment on the Italian man- 
euvers of that year was not recognized 
by many Italians as the beginning of a 
process that would end with the extinc- 
tion of all freedom. This act should 
have made clear the meaning of the new 
Fascist press laws, but it did not. 


Communist trends in northern Italy, 
Fascist curbs on freedom of expression 
and the Fascist violation of political 
rights seemed a small price to pay for 
tranquillity and security. They had no 
Benjamin Frankin to tell them “they 
that give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” They learned, to 
their sorrow, that liberty is indivisible. 

Franco Spain gave another demon- 
stration of the inseparability of all 
private rights and freedoms. When 
Franco achieved power, Falange dicta- 
tors were installed in all party news- 
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papers; plants of opposing newspapers 
were confiscated; newsprint was_ ra. 
tioned by a Falange syndicate; al] 
newspaper men were licensed and un. 
able to engage in their profession with. 
out a permit. The whole of free enter. 
prise was violently handled by the 
Spanish regime. Even now no person 
opposed to that regime feels secure in 
his property rights. Press freedom, 
there as elsewhere, ended with other 
civil liberties; and the Spanish people, 
too, found the freedoms inseparable. 

Free press and free enterprise went 
out together in Soviet Russia. Neither 
disappeared instantly after the Novem. 
ber revolution in 1917. In the begin. 
ning, the regime did not eliminate the 
entire press but only a part of the 
bourgeoise press and made things diff. 
cut for the non-Bolshevik newspapers. 
But on June 28, 1919, the Soviet author- 
ities finally decreed the nationalization 
of all large-scale industry and, in the 
events that swiftly followed, freedom of 
expression and other civil liberties were 
extinguished. Along with private en- 
terprise they remained extinguished. 

Prior to the seizure of the press in 
Germany, the Nazis had had little news- 
paper support. In 1932 only forty-nine 
dailies out of 3564 and forty-five 
weeklies or semi-weeklies out of 4703 
were at the beck and call of the Na- 
tional Socialists, and while their cir- 
culation was somewhat larger than this 
approximate one per cent of their num- 
ber, it did not total as much as four 
per cent. 


The first press law was proclaimed 
on October 4, 1933. It made all jour- 
nalists semi-state officials independent 
of direction by employers, subject to 
registration and licensing by the state 
under which all Jewish journalists were 
excluded. The second series of de- 
crees came in April 1935. They gave 
the National Socialist party press the 
right to suppress any competition and 
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provided for the strict regulation of any 
“coordinated” newspapers still surviv- 
ing. The last vestiges of press freedom 
swiftly were extinguished. Circulation 
of the German press fell from 27,000,000 
in 1932 to 16,000,000 in 1934—there- 
after to be pumped up by coercion of 
the state.” And, with the free press 
out of the way, the Nazis removed the 
last obstacle to a complete subjugation 
of the people and the elimination of all 
freedoms. 


They were able to argue plausibly 
that if it is the function of the press to 
make propaganda, it is logical to have 
the state monopolize the function. Hans 
Schmidt, the average German citizen, 
could see no threat to his freedom in 
the suppression of propaganda sheets 
of the many parties he opposed. The 
supression of his own propaganda press 
was a calamity in which he could not 
interest those of other political faiths. 

Unhappily enough, it is still the party 
press that is desired in Germany. Know- 
ing that I was a newspaper man, but 
not knowing my feelings on this par- 
ticular subject, innumerable German 
citizens asked me the question: “Why 
can’t we have our party newspapers 
restored to us?” To my mind they 
were asking for a continuation of their 
own servitude and doom. 


AM not here pleading a_- special 

cause. I am not asking greater con- 
cern for my business than for yours. 
I have merely tried to show, possibly at 
too great length, that we in the news- 
paper profession are tied to you with a 
cord that cannot be cut. Your freedom 
is dependent upon our freedom and 
that, unfortunately, is true whether we 
conduct our business intelligently and 
with responsibility or not. 


*Ernest Hamburger, “German Labor 
Front Press: A Nazi Propaganda nye - 
ment,” in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXI: 
243-4, (Sept. 1944). 
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I would define a responsible news- 
paper as one which prints the news 
without fear or favor of any party, sect 
or interest, and which admits that the 
manner in which it presents that news 
is a matter of legitimate public concern. 
Since irresponsibility is weakness I ask 
you, for your own protection, to demand 
and support responsible journalism. 

In this dear land, freedom creates 
opportunity. Opportunity, in turn, de- 
mands responsibility. We who with 
responsibility practice free enterprise do 
far more than promote an atmosphere 
in which we forward an economic sys- 
tem. It is a complete way of life, in- 
cluding the spiritual. We do not place 
our business rivals or political oppon- 
ents in concentration camps. We rec- 
ognize the dignity of man and are con- 
stantly striving to place that creed 
ahead of our prejudices. Freedom for 
us is life. It is also peace, for we have 
reached a stage of world development 
where no ‘people who are free are even 
the potential enemies of other free peo- 
ples. A bill of rights for each nation 
which is lived up to is worth far more 
than any treaty between nations. 


I would close with this one further 
thought—no nation attacks another 
merely to test its new weapons. There 
must be some cause to prompt aggres- 
sion—some thinking which is reflected 
in the life of the people. And that 
thinking, in turn, is based on the in- 
formation the people have been furn- 
ished—on “the news,” which Woodrow 
Wilson so aptly described as “the raw 
material of opinion.” On the purity and 
adequacy of that “raw material” the 
peace of the world greatly depends. The 
“iron curtains” that shut off many of 
the peoples of the world from this raw 
material must be raised; for if news 
and ideas, as well as goods, are free 
to cross international boundaries, then 
armed forces will never do so. 





Obstacles to Domestic Pamphleteering 
By OWI in World War Il 


By Harold F. Gosnell 


This article was prepared by Dr. Gosnell as part of 
his work in the War Records Section of the Bureau 
of the Budget.* The author was formerly associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago and is widely known as a scholar and writer. 


HE full use of pamphlets for domes- 

tic information purposes in World 
War II was blocked by many ob- 
stacles. The Office of War Information 
(OWI) found it impossible to employ 
this medium in the same way the Com- 
mittee on Public Information under 
George Creel did in World War I. The 
task of keeping topflight writers on the 
job, differences without OWI as to when 
pamphlets should be used, difficulties 
involved in getting the cooperation of 
other Government agencies in distribut- 
ing pamphlets, and the prohibition by 
Congress against the use of pamphlets 
because of objections raised as to the 
kind of materials to be included, all 
stood in the way of such use of pam- 
phlets. 

Following the transfer of the powers 
and duties of the Office of Facts and 
Figures (OFF) by the Executive order 
of June 13, 1942, to OWI, the writers 
and research workers of the OFF Pro- 
duction Bureau were shifted as a unit 
to the Publications Division of the 
Bureau of Publications and Graphics of 
the Domestic Branch of OWI. The 
transfer meant that the topflight writers 
headed by Henry F. Pringle, biographer, 
had to work with a larger organization 
and that there were several layers im- 

* The statements made herein do not nec- 


essarily represent the official view of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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posed between them and the head of 
the new organization. Before they could 
reach Elmer Davis, the director of OWI, 
they had to go through the chief of the 
Publications and Graphics Bureau, John 
Fleming, and then through the Director 
of the Domestic Branch, Gardner 
Cowles. 


Within the Domestic Branch of OWI, 
there were also writers in the News 
Bureau. Their functions were to re- 
write news stories from other agencies 
when this was necessary, and to origin- 
ate news stories when these covered 
broad issues of the war effort more in- 
clusive than those affecting a single 
Government agency or department. The 
line between the two groups of writers 
was never clearly drawn. The Bureau 
of Publications and Graphics sought to 
put out pamphlets of high literary qual- 
ity and materials which touched upon 
the fundamental issues of the war. The 
News Bureau strove to put out reports 
which were timely in nature and it was 
not greatly interested in pamphlet dis- 
tribution. 

As Mr. Cowles became familiar with 
the problems of his organization, he 
came to rely more and more upon the 
advice of two former OFF men—James 
Allen, a Government information man 
who had been an OFF deputy and 
William B. Lewis, former radio execu- 
tive and chief of the OFF Radio Bureau. 
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In January, Mr. Lewis was named as- 
sistant director of the Domestic Branch 
in charge of plans and production. He 
and Mr. Allen took the initiative in 
working out a new organization for the 
Domestic Branch. In March, a staff 
order was issued which made Mr. Allen 
an assistant director in charge of policy 
and subject-matter development, and 
Mr. Lewis an assistant director respon- 
sible for program coordination and pro- 
duction’. 

The old Bureau of Publications and 
Graphics was abolished by this order 
and its main functions were divided be- 
tween two new bureaus. One of these, 
the Bureau of Publications, was placed 
administratively under the supervision 
of Mr. Allen and the other, the Bureau 
of Graphics and Printing, was placed 
under Mr. Lewis. Very little advance 
notice was given to the parties con- 
cerned about the reorganization. 


The former OFF writers had to pro- 
ceed through an assistant director as 
well as existing layers. The responsibil- 
ity for the printing and distribution of 
reports and pamphlets was divorced 
from the writing functivn and placed in 
the Bureau of Graphics and Printing. 
Price Gilbert, an advertising man, was 
named chief of the Bureau of Graphics 
and Printing. 

As early as April 10, 1943, an item 
in the Washington Daily News noted 
that Mr. Pringle had quit the OWI in 
a tiff over pamphlets and the United 
Press dispatch for the same date re- 
ported that Mr. Pringle had been dis- 
missed by Mr. Cowles. Three days later 
the News said that the writers were re- 
signing because a food report, written 
by one of them, was censored by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. Top OWI 
officials had failed to prevent the sup- 
pression of this report and they were 


OWI Staff Order 15, March 9, 1943. 
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charged by the writers with being more 
concerned with “ballyhoo” than with 
facts.’ 

Under the new reorganization, the 
Office of Program Coordination pres- 
ented a plan that called for a curtail- 
ment of the number of copies of pam- 
phlets to be printed and for increased 
reliance upon the mass media. Mr. 
Pringle was not pleased with this plan 
but expressed a willingness to conform 
to it. When Mr. Pringle and his group 
later were confronted with an order in- 
dicating that some of the pamphlets 
which already had been published would 
not be reissued, they asked for a meet- 
ing with Elmer Davis at which they 
could present their case. They pro- 
posed a plan under which they would 
be responsible directly to Mr. Davis.° 
This proposal was contrary to the es- 
tablished procedures and was rejected. 
Since it showed a lack of confidence in 
Mr. Cowles and his two assistants, the 
writers had no alternative but to resign. 

In a statement to the press, Mr. 
Cowles said the food report had been 
challenged by Secretary Wickard of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
James F. Byrnes, director of Economic 
Stabilization. The decision was reached 
that accurate figures were not available 
at the time. Mr. Cowles added: 


But the food report was a minor dif- 
ference. Mr. Pringle wanted more ex- 
tensive use of pamphlets while we favored 
relying more upon the press. There were 
also differences regarding procedure. I 
wanted to insure that the product of the 
OWI, about which there were diverse 
ideas, should be checked at the top. 

Some resented the fact that I brought 
in experienced advertising men and 
sought to persuade industry to use its 
advertising program to help war informa- 
tion, as the food industry does with its 
advertisements explaining about black 
markets, farm goals, conservation, ra- 
tioning, etc.‘ 

2 Washington Daily News, Tuesday, April 
13, 1943. 

* New York Times, April 14, 1943. 

* Ibid. 
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On April 15, 1943, the fifteen employees 
who resigned—-eight writers, five re- 
searchers, and two from the Graphics 
Division—issued a statement in which 
they pointed out that the activities of 
OWI on the home front were dominated 
by high-pressure promoters who pre- 
ferred slick salesmanship to honest in- 
formation. They further stated that 
they had never doubted Mr. Davis’ per- 
sonal integrity. When he asked them 
to reconsider their resignations, they 
offered to work for him personally.” 


Mr. Davis issued the following state- 
ment regarding the controversy: 


Former members of the staff of OWI 
have made, or inspired, statements about 
the future policy of this office which 
are completely incorrect. The policy 
guide for operations of our domestic 
branch includes the following principles: 

We deal in one plain commodity—the 
facts the people of this country need to 
win the war. We must supply informa- 
tion about the fundamental war issues, 
about problems that demand attention 
and cooperation, about the things people 
must do to help themselves and their na- 
tion. 

I know that my colleagues, Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., director of the Domestic 
Branch, and his assistants, William B. 
Lewis and James Allen, will continue 
to execute these policies in the future 
as in the past. We are content to be 
judged by our output.* 


Two days later the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer carried a story on the controversy 
which stated that the writers had an 
“acute case of temperament” and were 
standing on their “creative rights.” It 
charged them with a poor production 
record. 

From the beginning of 1942 until 
April 15, 1943, the writers had put out 
at least twenty-two pamphlets in addi- 
tion to six issues of the “Victory 


5 Washington coy News, April 15, 1943. 
® OWI release No. 1642. 
7 April 17, 1943. 
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Speakers” circular. Six of the pam. 
phlets were reprints of speeches by 
prominent men. The remaining sixtee) 
booklets varied in length from a smal] 
eight-page leaflet on “Inflation” to , 
128-page booklet entitled: “Battle Sta. 
tions for All: The Story of the Fight to 
Control Living Costs.” 


The resignation of the writers had 
unfortunate consequences upon the Of. 
fice of War Information. As Elmer 
Davis pointed out, the sincerity of the 
writers could not be doubted. But who 
is to be the judge of what is the truth? 
Mr. Davis took the viewpoint that any. 
one entering the Government service is 
joining a team and, according to the 
rules, the President is the judge as to 
what truths will be expounded. If each 
individual writer were to be the final 
judge as to what might be put into a 
pamphlet, the public would be confused 
about what were the policies of the 
Government. 


NE of the issues which led to the 

resignation of Pringle and some of 
his associates was the use of the pam- 
phlet as a means of disseminating in- 
formation. Under what circumstances 
were separate printing and distribution 
justified ? 

The writers section never looked upon 
the separate pamphlet as a sole outlet. 
Every effort was made to get the mass 
media to use part or all of a given re- 
port before it was issued as a pamphlet. 
Under OFF the Bureau of Production 
reported that the pamphlet “Divide and 
Conquer” during a two-week period 
was carried in full or in part by news- 
papers throughout the country with 1, 
170,000 circulation. Newspapers with 
14,000,000 circulation gave extended 
news treatment to the pamphlet. 

After the writers were transferred to 
the Office of War Information, their re- 
ports were issued as regular OWI re- 
leases. The distribution plan of the re- 
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lease describing the twenty-four page 
pamphlet, “A Tale of a City,” will 
show how the News Bureau handled 
such matters. The booklet described 
Warsaw as being subject to a deliber- 
ate Nazi pattern of death, disease, star- 
vation, economic slavery, and wholesale 
elimination of population. It was il- 
lustrated by a former officer of the Pol- 
ish Army, an eyewitness of the early 
days of the occupation. The News Bu- 
reau distribution was as follows: 


12,000 to Field Service 
60 to Radio Commentators 
1,000 to Labor Press and Labor Leaders 
550 to Negro Press and Negro Leaders 
502 to University News List 
624 to Artists and Cartoonists 
4,000 to Trade Press and Trade Asso- 
ciations 
750 to OWI Press Room, uptown cor- 
respondents 
500 to Cohen for Public Inquiries 
858 to OWI Distribution 
960 to A-1 list, Government, libraries, 
and industry 
40 to James E. Lund, OCD 


21,844 
The Publications Divisions claimed a 
total circulation of nearly 16,000,000 in 
news stories, editorials, and text re- 
prints of “A Tale of a City” during the 
first twelve days after the release. No 
doubt there was some duplication in 
these circulations. The report of the 
Publications Division pointed out that 
the press of the country gave the pam- 
phlet widespread attention and play 


and radio commentators used it ex- 
tensively.® 


R. DAVIS made it clear in a press 
conference in the spring of 1943 
that OWI would continue to use pam- 
phlets when pamphlets could do a job.’ 
The head of the News Desk in the News 


®’Memorandum to 
Philip Hambu 
*New York 


Jack Fleming from 
er, February 26, 1943. 
imes, April 15, 1943. 
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Bureau expressed the view that reports 
of a general or lasting character should 
be given separate pamphlet distribution. 
As an example, he mentioned the report 
entitled, “Wounded Don’t Die,” which 
covered the advances in medical care of 
the wounded. 


The Pringle group contended that re- 
quests were a good indication of the 
need for separate printing. A special 
report on initial distribution and sup- 
plementary distribution of pamphlets, 
dated March 29, 1943, showed that in 
most cases the supplementary distribu- 
tion was nearly equal to the initial. For 
instance, both distributions for “Divide 
and Conquer” were over 1,300,000. The 
Bureau of Production said on this point: 


The individual requests came from all 
parts of the country—housewives, war 
workers, teachers, labor unions, profes- 
sional men, students, city, state, and vil- 
lage officials, community defense officials, 
traveling men, and many other unclassi- 
fied “just Americans.” 


- Requests for large amounts came from 
officials of large and small industrial con- 
cerns, newspaper editors, union officials, 
women’s clubs, fraternal organizations, 
all asking for enough copies to distribute 
to employees and members, and in some 
cases offering themselves as distributing 
agencies for the general public.” 


The OWI pamphlet which had the larg- 
est printing, 3,000,000, was the smallest 
in size. The booklet was entitled “Your 
War and Your Wages,” and it was de- 
signed to show wage earners what their 
role was in the battle against inflation. 


The Bureau of Intelligence made a 
special study in the New York area of 
the way in which wage earners reacted 
to the booklet. Ninety-three persons 
were interviewed regarding the booklet 
after they had had an opportunity to 
read it. Of this group 79 per cent 


10 Report of the Bureau of Production on 
Public Reaction to “Divide and Conquer” for 
the period from March 29 through April 13, 
1942. 
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thought that people would be interested 
in reading the booklet; 10 per cent 
thought that people would not wish to 
read it; and 11 per cent expressed no 
opinion. When questioned about the 
size of the booklet, 40 per cent said 
they did not like the size; 58 per cent 
said they liked it; and 2 per cent gave 
no opinion. Those who did not like the 
size said it was too small, the print was 
too fine, and the book was too long.” 


ROM the standpoint of the reaction 

of the public and of Congress, the 
pamphlet, “Negroes and the War,” 
looms large in importance.” Its history 
also illustrates the necessity of advance 
clearance on such a controversial sub- 
ject within and outside the agency. 

Any Government publication in the 
field of race relations raises difficult 
questions. Should the Government put 
out a special publication for a given 
minority group? What would be the re- 
action of southern white congressmen 
to such a booklet? How would the 
professional race experts view it? What 
should be the reactions of the Negro 
leaders to such a publication? 

In the spring of 1941 the civilian 
aide to the secretary of war called the 
attention of an OFF adviser on minority 
groups to a series of articles in a Negro 
weekly written by a free lance journal- 
ist under the title, “What Will Happen 
to the Negro If Hitler Wins?”” The 
Board of Facts and Figures decided to 
let the Bureau of Production employ 
this journalist to draft a pamphlet the 
purpose of which was to improve the 


11 OWI Bureau of Intelligence, Surveys Di- 
vision, Special Memorandum No, 31, January 
28, 1943. 

22 Lack of space prevents the consideration 
of other pamphlets which proved to be con- 
troversial, such as the anti-inflation primer, 
“Battle Stations For All.” 

13 Reprinted as a pamphlet with an intro- 
duction by Wendell Willkie. 
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morale of Negroes.“ OFF opinion mr 
search showed that the morale 4 
Negroes was being depressed by dis 
crimination and a lack of opportunity 
to serve.” The original plan was t 
get out 2,500,000 copies of an illustrated 
booklet which would be distributed a; 
widely as possible among the som 
13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States, including the 300,000 who wer 
in the Armed Services. The photo. 
graphic laboratory of the Departmen 
of Agriculture was called upon t 
furnish the illustrations. 

Before the plans for the pamphlet 
had gone very far, OFF was abolished 
and the writers in the Pringle group 
were transferred to OWI where, a 
we have seen, they were not as close 
to the top as they had been.” 

When the Division of Publications 
put out a pamphlet on airplanes, it 
was careful to clear it with the Army 
and Navy, but in the case of a pamphlet 
on the Negroes, there was no responsible 
Federal agency in the field. There were 
advisers on Negro affairs in various 
agencies, but their responsibility was 
confined to their own agency, and did 
not extend to the subject itself. There 
are Federal agencies for laborers, 
farmers, businessmen, women, aliens, 
and Indians, but none for Negroes. 

There were no specialists on race 
relations in the Bureau of Publications 
itself, but there were some in other 
OWI bureaus. The News Bureau had 
a Negro Desk whose occupant was 
charged with sending special releases, j 
cartoons, and photographs to the Negro 


14 Monthly Progress Report of the Bureau 
of Production, April 29, 1942. 

45 Division of Surveys, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence, Office of Facts and Figures, ‘Current 
Problems of Negro Morale,” Special Report 
No. 10, May 16, 1942. 

%*On the writers’ desire to have a close 
relationship to Davis, see New York Times, 
April 14, 1943. 
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press and with gathering material for 
radio broadcasts and motion pictures 
dealing with Negroes. The Bureau of 
Intelligence had an expert on Negro 
affairs who had charge of a number of 
studies of Negroes during the war. 
Finally, the School and Colleges Divis- 
jon of the Bureau of Special Operations 
had an adviser on Negro affairs. No 
machinery existed to bring these ex- 
perts together and no requirement was 
laid down that operating bureaus clear 
with these men except in the case of 
the News Bureau which turned over 
matters relating to race relations to its 
own Negro Desk. 


HEN the pamphlet was still in the 

preliminary stages, the Bureau of 
Intelligence learned about it and regis- 
tered a protest regarding its contents 
and authorship. The Bureau argued 
that the author was not representative 
of the group and that his materials were 
weak from the standpoint of their ap- 
peal. Later, the Bureau protested the 
issuance of the pamphlet on the ground 
that its publication would be a blunder 
of the first magnitude since it would be 
interpreted by Negroes as a _ veiled 
threat to “‘come along or else.” 

The writers asserted that the Bureau 
of Intelligence did not have to be con- 
sulted on matters of editorial policy. 
Milton MacKaye, a widely-known mag- 
azine writer, was primarily responsible 
for the final form of the pamphlet. 

Mr. MacKaye talked with specialists 
in other agencies about the pamphlet. 
The pictures were shown to a specialist 
on interracial affairs of the War Man- 
power Commission and to a specialist 
on minority groups of the Office of 
Strategic Services. Neither of these 
men was shown the text. Mr. MacKaye 
also told the special consultant to the 
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secretary of war that he was working 
on a pamphlet, but he did not show him 
any part of the copy. 

As finally published, the booklet con- 
tained 72 pages, 141 photographs, and 
a six-page preface ascribed to the Negro 
author in question. The remainder of 
the text outlined the progress made by 
Negro citizens in recent years; in edu- 
cation, economically, and in the arts 
and sciences. The picture sections cov- 
ered the Negro press, the church, the 
farmer, the city dweller, the Govern- 
ment worker, the athlete, the trade 
unionist, the business man, and the ac- 
tivities of Negroes in the Armed Serv- 
ices of the country. 

Although 2,500,000 copies of the pam- 
phlet were printed and ready for dis- 
tribution in December 1942, it was not 
actually released until January 17, 
1943. The original plans called for the 
distribution of 300,000 copies by the 
Army to Negro soldiers. Difficulties 
were encountered with the War Depart- 
ment in trying to carry out these plans. 
The special consultant to the secretary 
of war opposed the distribution of the 
pamphlet to troops, although he did not 
object to the placing of copies in all 
Army libraries. 

When other interracial experts 
learned about the pamphlet, they were 
greatly disturbed. Pringle and his group 
took the view that it was impossible to 
please everyone in this field. 

The demands for the pamphlets were 
heavy and no difficulty was encountered 
in distributing the number of copies 
printed. The adviser on Negro affairs 
of the Bureau of Special Operations 
cooperated closely with the Distribution 
Division of the Bureau of Publications 
in getting the pamphlet among Negro 
citizens. Below is a statement as to the 
distribution of the pamphlet as of April 
9, 1943: 
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No. Copies 


125,695 
235,605 
624,650 
440,500 
212,535 
133,253 


County Agents 

Negro Ministers 

Theatres 

Negro Insurance Companies 

Labor Unions 

Negro High Schools 

Negro Postmen 

Negro Colleges 

Negro Hospitals 

Negro Clubs 

NAACP 

Negro Business and Professional 
roups 

Urban League 

Negro YWCA’s and YMCA’s 

Public Libraries 

Negro Newspapers 

Daily and Weekly Press 

Labor Management Committees 

Field Offices 

Office of Civilian Defense 

Settlement Houses, etc. 

Housing Projects 

ah and Navy (mostly Army) 


Stores 

Boy Scouts 

Congress 

Meetings 

Misc. Government Agencies 
Misc. Small Requests 


Total 


Reserve 


Total Printed 


A number of observations may be made 
about the above distribution. As orig- 
inally designed, it was directed toward 
Negroes. One of the common criticisms 
of this by specialists on Negro affairs 
was that the whites were in greater 
need of seeing such a publication than 
were the Negroes. The War Production 
Board recognized this and circulated 
generally a pamphlet entitled “Man- 
power,” which showed what Negroes 
could do in war industries. Some of the 
CIO unions also recognized the need 
for education among their members and 
called for some copies of “Negroes and 
the War.” Another point to note is 
that the distribution was primarily 
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among urban Negroes. In 1940 over 
per cent of the Negroes were still livin 
on farms. The ratio was undoubted) 
lower in January 1943, but it was stil 
the major portion of the group. 

In a memorandum to the Chief of th 
Bureau of Publications, Mr. MacKay 
argued that the pamphlet, “Negroes an( 
the War,” from the standpoint of pub 


formation had issued.” He based hiy 
claim upon the great many requests 
many of which were only partially 
filled. His report said in part: 


Repeatedly in the letters civic leaden 
emphasize the value of the booklets in 
promoting bond and war stamp sale, 
of recruiting Negro women for the 
WAACS, of recruiting Negroes for Wa 
Production Training, of raising morak 
of Negro troops, and promoting interrac 
ial relations in war centers. 

Mr. MacKaye also pointed out that the 
booklet was well-received by the white 
press in the North. Some newspaper 
used roto or full-page layouts and the 
leading dailies in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, and Kansas City and many 
other metropolitan centers ran stories 
and some pictures. 

In the South, MacKaye admitted, the 
booklet was pretty largely ignored by 
the press. However, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal carried a long story 
and a laudatory editorial by Mark 
Ethridge. The Dallas News, the Hous 
ton Post, the Winston-Salem Sentinel, 
and a Savannah paper had stories.” 

According to one of the OWI Spe 
cialists on Negro affairs, the pamphlet 
had a relatively cool reception in the 
Negro press. While some comments 


27Memorandum to Mr. Guinzberg from 
ot} ne April 6, 1943. 
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ere favorable,” these were offset by a 
n»umber of highly critical articles.” 


Although the War Department in 
Washington refused to cooperate in dis- 
ibuting the pamphlet to individual 
soldiers, there were many requests for 
it from individual camp commanders. 


The MacKaye memorandum touched 
upon a fundamental clearance matter. 
oo much clearance means inaction. If 
e Bureau of Publications had tried 


s It would be fine if other 
branches of the Government would do 
more to improve race relations, but the 
unction of the Bureau was to get out 
pamphlets. The omission of the Negro 
author’s name, picture, and text would 
have removed the objection of many of 
the race experts. 


HE Office of Radio Research of Co- 

lumbia University was asked to 
make a special study of the reactions 
of Negroes to the pamphlet. In the 
city of New York seventy-five families 
were presented with copies of the book- 
let. A few days later these same 
families were visited by interviewers 
and asked questions regarding the pam- 
phlet. They were asked to compare the 
impressions which they had of the pic- 
tures, the captions, and the text. The 
pamphlet as a whole had a favorable 
reception. None of the families investi- 
gated seemed to know anything about 
the author. 


During the first two weeks in March, 
the Bureau of Intelligence conducted 
a general survey of the attitudes of 
2000 Negroes. and 2000 whites scattered 
in the following cities: Chicago, De- 
troit, Birmingham, Raleigh, and Okla- 
homa City. A carefully selected sample 


The People’s Voice—Pittsburgh Courier, 

January, 1943. 

*” Pittsburgh Courier, February 14, 1943, 
and Chicago Defender, February 6, 1943. 
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of 400 whites and 400 Negroes were 
interviewed in each city.. One of the 
questions asked was: “Do you remem- 
ber reading anything in a magazine 
about what colored people are doing 
to help the war effort?” Of the 2000 
Negroes interviewed, 29 per cent an- 
swered “yes,” 67 per cent “no” and 4 
per cent said that they did not know. 
They were then asked in what magazine 
they read this material. Of the total 
interviewed, 10 per cent answered “Life 
Magazine,” 7 per cent “Reader’s Di- 
gets,” 6 per cent the OWI pamphlet, 
“Negroes and the War,” and 10 per 
cent miscellaneous magazines. Some 3 
per cent said that they did not remem- 
ber in what magazines they had read 
the material about Negroes. Those 
Negroes who said they had seen the 
pamphlet, “Negroes and the War,” said 
they liked it. 

A survey of this sort must be in- 
terpreted carefully. As a group, Negroes 
tend to be disgruntled, so when they 
are asked regarding materials on what 
colored people are doini to help the 
war effort, a natural reaction might be 
that these materials were few and far 
between and they were not given full 
credit for what they were doing to help 
win the war. That nearly a third an- 
swered they had seen something on the 
subject is significant. The ratio is an 
underestimation of the number that had 
actually seen something on the subject. 
The follow-up questions which asked 
the subjects to identify the magazine 
in which they had read the materials 
were even more difficult to answer. Peo- 
ple in general, white or colored, do not 
remember where they read or heard 
something of such a general nature. The 
figures in this survey, then, must not be 
taken too literally. 

The reactions in Congress to the 
pamphlet, “Negroes and the War,” 
were disastrous to OWI. At first it 
seemed as thought the southern con- 
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gressmen were not going to raise many 
objections to the publication of the 
booklet. On February 10, 1943, how- 
ever, Representative Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi made a brief reference to it.” 
Later three Louisiana congressmen and 
newspapers at Alexandria and Shreve- 
port, La., criticized the distribution of 
the pamphlet through Department of 
Agriculture extension men, saying that 
the extension men had been forced by 
Washington to do the job. The real 
test came when the 1944 Appropria- 
tion Act was before Congress. At the 
House hearings, Chairman Cannon of 
Missouri questioned Gardner Cowles 
regarding the pamphlet.” Representa- 
tive Woodrum of Virginia commented 
that the biggest criticism he heard of 
it was from Representative Fish of New 
York on the floor of the House. 

When the OWI appropriation bill 
came before the House itself, Repre- 
sentative Starnes of Alabama _intro- 
duced an amendment to abolish the en- 
tire Domestic Branch. His colleague, 
Representative Allen, criticized Elmer 
Davis for “hurting” the war effort by 
creating disunity.” 

The pamphleteers had furnished a 
peg on which certain congressmen could 
hang objections to the publication pro- 
gram. 

Much more attention was paid to 
“Negroes and the War” in the Senate 
Committee hearings than in the House 
hearings. Senator Nye of North Dakota 
was disturbed by references in the pam- 
phlet to the New Deal and by conten- 
tions that the pamphlet had contributed 
to the race riot in Detroit. Elmer Davis 


1 Congressional Record, House, February 
10, 1943, p. 808. 


2 U. 8. Congress, House, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Hearings on ational War 
Agencies Appropriation Bill for 4944, p. 897. 

23 Congressional Record, June 18, 1943, 
Volume 89, pt. 5, p. 6136. 
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explained patiently that the pamphlg 
had been read by prominent Repubj. 
cans in his organization and they dij 
not find it objectionable from the stanj. 
point of its political import. 


ERTAIN things stand out from thi 

experience. Within OWI itself i 
is clear that the top officials learned th 
following lessons: (1) that the pam 
phleteers should not have the fina 
authority within an information agency 
as to the form of a publication on such 
a controversial subject as race rel. 
tions, particularly if other parts of th 
agency have specialists on the subject, 
(2) that if the pamphleteers wish to ob- 
tain the cooperation of other govem 
mental agencies in the distribution of 
a publication, they must realize that 
such cooperation is likely to be con 
tingent upon prior clearence, (3) tha 
the pamphleteers must strike a balance 
between the requirements for clearance 
and the need for action, (4) that in 
the field of race relations as in other 
fields the views of specialists should be 
given proper weight, and (5) that due 
consideration should be given to the 
possible political implications of a given 
pamphlet. 

At the Senate hearings the new di- 
rector of the Domestic Branch, Palmer 
Hoyt, announced that the general prac- 
tice of pamphleteering would be aban- 
doned. The Domestic Branch would 
eliminate its own publications on cur- 
rently controversial subjects and confine 
those issued by other agencies to author- 
itative statements of their policies. The 
senators even objected to the latter. 

As a matter of fact, the decision on 
the part of OWI to abolish pam 
phleteering was made long before the 
congressional hearings. It was made 
shortly after the Pringle group resigna- 
tions. The positions were transferred 
to the News Bureau where pamphleteer- 
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ing was frowned upon and reporting 
was looked upon as the function of 
writers. The News Bureau put out re- 
ports which were carried by the mass 
media. 

The wording of the appropriation 
act made it doubly sure that OWI 
would not change its mind about the is- 
suance of pamphlets. It stated: “No 
part of this or any other appropriation 
shall be expended by the Office of War 
Information for the preparation, or 
publication of any pamphlet or other 
literature for distribution to the public 
within the United States.” This meant 
that all reports prepared by OWI had to 
be screened by the mass media. OWI 
was barred from preparing printed 
appeals to the people. This prohibition 
was based upon the assumed impartial- 
ity of the American mass media. If pa- 
pers should refuse to carry war related 
publicity a war information office would 
be helpless. The sweeping prohibition 
also ruled out factual summaries such 


as the periodical, Victory, which was 
well supported by private subscriptions. 
Regarding experience of OWI with 
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pamphlets, the following observations 
may be made: 

1. Clear lines of responsibility should 
be fixed for the initiation of reports that 
may be later used as pamphlets. The 
writers should not be permitted to de- 
cide on their own what should or should 
not be written. Specialized reports 
should be written for programs which 
are planned for the agency as a whole. 
The writers should have deadlines to 
meet. 

2. Over-all planning is necessary to 
determine the role that pamphlets 
should play in the general information 
picture. Public opinion surveys can be 
profitably used in determining the role 
of the pamphlet. 

3. A pamphlet should be issued for 
those who are not reached by the mass 
media. Definite plans for the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets should be worked 
out in advance. These plans should in- 
dicate the necessary clearances. 

4. Since the pamphlet is used ex- 
tensively by educational groups, edu- 
cators should be consulted regarding 
them and might be called in to help as 
in the First World War. 





A Study of New Yorker Profiles 


Of Famous Journalists 


By John E. Drewry 


The dean of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
at the University of Georgia lists and discusses 1]) 
sketches of newspapermen, authors, publishers, pres; 
agents, cartoonists, playwrights, and radio commen. 
tators published in the magazine’s first twenty years. 


EN my Post Biographies of 
Famous Journalists appeared in 
1942, Professor R. E. Wolseley, then of 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, and now of Syracuse 
University, wrote, “I hope you will bring 
together the New Yorker’s Profiles that 
deal with journalists . . . for that 
would make a good companion vol- 


ume. 


This suggestion, seconded by several 
other reviewers of the Post book, led 
to an examination of the New Yorker 
file and the preparation of this study 
of the Profiles of newspapermen, 
authors, publishers, cartoonists, press 
agents, playwrights, and radio com- 
mentators which appeared in this pe- 
riodical during its first twenty years 
(1925-45). 

As revealed in the lists which follow, 
112 Profiles of journalists (using the 
term in the general sense to cover all 
types of writers) were published by the 
New Yorker during its first twenty 
years, or an average of five a year.’ The 
sketches of journalists appeared more 
frequently during the early years, but 
were longer in later years. 

To read the names of those who were 
treated during this twenty-year period 
is to know those who in the judgment 
of New Yorker editors were sufficiently 

1 Eleven of these sketches appeared else- 


where in the magazine, but for reasons which 
are explained later they have been included. 
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in the limelight or of such stature as 
to warrant attention by a_ periodical 
which quickly became a kind of socio. 
logical barometer for the sophisticates 
and intellectuals. To be recognized by 
the New Yorker, even for castigation, 
satire, or ridicule, is in the nature 
of an achievement. Who, then, were 
the big names in journalism and litera. 
ture from 1925 to 1945? The answer 
is to be found in the annotated lis 
which comes at the end of this article. 
This is arranged alphabetically and is 
a kind of who’s who by New Yorker 
standards for the period. 

Most of those in this list are definitely 
“big names.” With a few exceptions, 
they are persons whose identities are 
household words among both the literati 
and the working press. The fame of 
some of them has crossed professional 
boundaries, and they are as well known 
by the laity as movie actresses or men 
of military achievement. Clare Luce or 
the late Alexander Woollcott are ex- 
amples. 

More than being in the limelight, 
however, these are men and women of 
achievement, some of whom have made 
significant contributions to the particu- 
lar phase of journalism or literature 
they happen to serve. The New York 
Times of today, for example, is in a 
sense a memorial to or the lengthened 
shadow of the late Adolph S. Ochs and 
Carr V. Van Anda. Again, although 
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no longer published as a separate mag- 
azine, Vanity Fair was during its hey- 
dey but the journalistic counterpart of 
Frank Crowninshield, and as such 
earned for itself a permanent niche in 
the halls of American periodical his- 
tory. Clare Luce (then Clare Boothe) 
also made her contribution to the suc- 
cess of Vanity Fair and, moreover, be- 
fore there was a Life, or she had become 
Clare Luce, she tried to sell a then un- 
interested Time editor on the idea of a 
pictorial periodical. “I hear that you’re 
getting out a picture magazine,” she is 
reported by Margaret Case Harriman 
as having said to Mr. Luce when they 
first met in 1933. “Luce considered 
this remark, and replied, ‘No. I don’t 
think it would work.’ ‘But why not?’ 
cried Clare. She had been one of the 
leaders in a futile campaign to turn 
the expiring Vanity Fair into a picture 
magazine, and the subject was dear to 
her . . .” Exactly how much credit 
she deserves for the picture magazine 
idea would be difficult to determine. 
She and Mr. Luce were married in 
1935 and the new Life appeared in 
1936. 

If a difference may be made between 
literary journalism and the daily press, 
it should be pointed out that New 
Yorker Profiles lean somewhat in the 
direction of the former. Some of the 
subjects are associated in the public 
| mind more with magazines and books 
than with newspapers—George Jean 
Nathan, Frank Crowninshield, Robert 
E. Sherwood, and Clare and Henry 
Luce, for example. Others, the working 
newspapermen, are not what Time calls 
newshawks, but rather they belong to 
the literati or executive class—persons 
like Alexander Woollcott, Heywood 
Broun, and Carr V. Van Anda. This 
distinction means that these New 


?“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce.” The Ladies 
an Journal, LV, 25, 99-100 (November 
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Yorker Profiles have a flavor somewhat 
different from that of the Post Biogra- 
phies. In a word, each has something 
of the tone and spirit of the magazine. 
If the Post may be regarded as the 
roast beef and Irish potatoes of pe- 
riodical journalism, the New Yorker is 
the champagne of the magazine world 
—a sparkling wine which provides 
much stimulation and some nourish- 
ment. 

Of those treated in journalistic Pro- 
files during the first twenty years of 
the New Yorker, three have been writ- 
ten about twice. Carr V. Van Anda, 
the celebrated managing editor of the 
New York Times, was the subject of 
an unsigned sketch March 7, 1925 (en- 
titled simply “V. A.”), and was again 
the subject of a Profile by Alva John- 
ston in 1935. The first piece on Mr. 
Van Anda was the first sketch of a 
newspaperman to appear in the New 
Yorker and came out when the maga- 
zine was less than a month old. The 
other two who have twice been written 
about in Profiles are Sinclair Lewis 
and Hendrik Willem van Loon. The 
first article on Mr. Lewis came early 
in the magazine’s history. Entitled “In 
America’s Image,” it was published 
July 18, 1925, the year of the publica- 
tion of Arrowsmith, and at the time 
of the great discussion of Main Street 
(1920) and Babbitt (1922). The other 
Profile of Mr. Lewis came a decade 
later (1934), and was by another 
equally eminent student of American 
mores—W. E. Woodward. The first 
sketch of Mr. van Loon was during the 
second year of the New Yorker, was 
signed by “Search-light,” a pen-name 
which was often used with the early 
Profiles—probably an office device to 
mark the work of one or several staff 
members. The second van Loon biog- 
raphy came much later (1943), was 
much longer, and was written by Rich- 
ard O. Boyer. 
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Only two of the writers of these 
Profiles have themselves been the sub- 
jects of such articles—Heywood Broun 
and Alexander Woollcott. Mr. Broun 
was written about in the October 1, 
1927, issue by “R. A.,” and himself 
did the piece on Charles Townsend 
Copeland (“The Passionate Professor” ) 
the following January 21. Mr. Wooll- 
cott, who had Profiled such worthies 
as Edwin L. James, George S. Kauf- 
man, and Noel Coward, was treated by 


Wolcott Gibbs. 


The longest Profiles have been those 
of Walter Winchell (six installments), 
William Randolph Hearst (five install- 
ments), Russell Birdwell (four install- 
ments), Roy Howard (four install- 
ments), Alexander Woollcott (three in- 
stallments), Robert L. Simon and M. 
Lincoln Schuster (three installments), 
Hendrik Willem van Loon (three in- 
stallments), Joseph Medill Patterson 
(three installments), Christy Walsh 
(three installments), and Nicholas 
Murray Butler (three installments). 


Originally a short form of biography, 
the Profile during the years has evolved 
into a much longer and more detailed 
approach to personality delineation, 
with the result that the two-installment 
Profile is now fairly common. Many 
of the titles which appear subsequently 
in this article were in two parts—those, 
for example, of Walter B. Pitkin, Lucius 
Beebe, Dorothy Thompson, Robert S. 
Ripley, Ralph Ingersoll, and Somerset 
Maugham. (Some will wonder why 
reference is not made in this paragraph 
to the series on Reader’s Digest by John 
Bainbridge. This series and several 
other journalistic Profiles do not fall 
within the first twenty-year period of 
the New Yorker.) 

The 112 Profiles of journalists which 
were published 1925-45 are the work of 


sixty-five writers, who are both staff 
members and free-lance contributors. 
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Geoffrey T. Hellman leads with eighy, 
followed by Alva Johnston, seven; Alex. 
ander Woollcott, six; and Margarey 
Case Harriman and Wolcott Gibbs 
five each. The unknown “Search-light’ 
also has five to his or her credit. Sey. 
eral Nobel and Pulitzer prize winner 
are among the writers and subjects of 
these Profiles. 


HAT is more significant, however, 

than the statistical facts is an ap. 
praisal of the Profile as a literary form 
— its development and a comparison of 
it with biography as handled by other 
periodicals. “The interesting story to 
me,” wrote Wolcott Gibbs in a letter 
(October 15, 1943) to the writer, “is 
the gradual development of the Profile 
from its very feeble beginning (vide 
your Nathan selection) to its present 
remarkably thorough form. . . . In es- 
sence, it is the story of Ross’s ferocious 
curiosity about people — struggling 
against the mechanical limitations of a 
fifteen cent magazine and the lethargy 
of authors generally. . . .” 


Although biography has always been 
a stock item with most magazines, only 
a few have so perfected their own pat- 
terns that they have come to be assoc- 
iated in the public mind with these 
periodicals. The American Magazine, 
under the editorship of John M. Siddall, 
featured inspirational biography—a 
kind of factual, up-to-the-minute Hora- 
tio Alger treatment of the lives of the 
successful. The American Mercury, 
under H. L. Mencken, stressed debunk- 
ing biography. Life, with what it calls 
the “Close-up,” uses a great many pic- 
tures. Look introduced the plan of 
paralleling its biographical articles with 
marginal notes by the subjects them- 
selves. Other periodicals, from time to 
time, have tried various schemes for in- 
dividualizing their handling of biog- 
raphy, but the fact remains that the 
New Yorker Profile is the most distinc- 
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tive of magazine personality patterns 
and the best known, especially among 
the intelligentsia. 

The Profile, as Clifton Fadiman once 
wrote, “is not a short biography. It’s 
not a personality sketch. It’s not an 
exercise in the apt arrangement of 
anecdote. It’s not a chronique scandal- 
euse. It’s not an evaluation of character. 
It’s all of these and none. It is—a 
Profile. . . . It is possible to make out 
a case for the Profile as a form of com- 
position no less specific than the famil- 
iar essay, the sonnet, the one-act play. 
The Profile obeys certain rules. . . . An 
interesting profile can be made only of 
a person whose features are decided. In 
fact, mere regularity of outline does 
not lend itself to profiling.” Subjects 
of Profiles, by and large, according to 
Mr. Fadiman, “some admirable, some 
(I think) hateful, some useful, some 
frivolous—all have a common quality. 
They jut out. They are literally out- 
standing.” 

These “outstanding” persons are us- 
ually not without their eccentricities. 
Some feel that the more eccentric an 
individual is, the better subject he is 
for a Profile. Such a person has more 
of what H. L. Mencken calls the 
“human juices,” and is on that account 
a better specimen for the literary operat- 
ing table and the “chaste, dispassion- 
ate manner of the clinic.” Or, as Mr. 
Fadiman cleverly puts it, “Profiles are 
happiest when their subjects are 
wackiest.” 

Not only do Profile subjects have 
their share of eccentricities, but they are 
not always in sympathy with the mores 
of the herd. “The New Yorker,” 
writes Mr. Fadiman, “is read, by and 
large, by respectable people. Its Pro- 
files, by and large, are about people 


‘Clifton Fadiman, “Introduction,” Profiles 
from the New Yorker (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938), v-ix. 
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who laugh at respectability. The con- 
nection is obvious.” 

From a literary and journalistic 
standpoint, the Profile (a term which 
was suggested during pre-publication 
days of the New Yorker by James Kevin 
McGinnis) is neither simple biography 
nor the superficial human interest 
story. It combines both—biographical 
facts and emotional appeal—but it goes 
much further. It is, in a sense, what 
Gamaliel Bradford liked to call “psy- 
chography”—a term of his own crea- 
tion intended especially as a label for 
his own work. 


“Psychography,” wrote Mr. Bradford, 
“is the condensed, essential, artistic 
presentation of character. . . . Out of the 
perpetual flux of actions and circum- 
stances that constitutes a man’s whole 
life, it seeks to extract what is es- 
sential, what is permanent and vitally 
characteristic.”” Psychography, Mr. 
Bradford explained, often makes much 
of little and apparently trivial happen- 
ings, and so do these New Yorker Pro- 
files, “A word spoken carelessly, a 
brief look or gesture, will sometimes 
tell us more of the history of a soul 
than elaborate pages of psychological 
analysis, and persons who are not at all 
trained in such analysis may interpret 
the word or the gesture with unerring 
skill,” the American Lytton Strachey 
wrote. As an example, he cited Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as the kind of man to 
whom fishing was unattractive because 
it was too slow. Roosevelt’s delight in 
rocking chairs revealed the restlessness 
of the man. “He killed mosquitoes as 


* Ibid. 


5 Gamaliel Bradford, A Naturalist of Souls 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917), pp. 

*Gamaliel Bradford, Biography and the 
on ame (Boston Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1932), p. 7. 
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if they were lions, and lions as if they 
were mosquitoes.” 

There are many parallel instances in 
these Profiles. Henry Luce’s impatience 
with trivial conversation is a case in 
point. “Prone he,” writes Wolcott 
Gibbs, “to wave aside pleasantries, so- 
cial preliminaries, to get at once to the 
matter in hand. . . . To ladies full of 
gentle misinformation he is brusque, 
contradictory, hostile; says that his only 
hobby is ‘conversing with somebody 
who knows something.’ ”” 

The Profile has much informational 
value. Increasingly through the years 
thoroughness has been stressed, with 
the result that today some Profiles com- 
pare favorably with a master’s thesis 
or a doctor’s dissertation for adequacy 
of detail, balance, proportion, and other 
qualities associated with sound schol- 
arship. But there is nothing pedantic 
about these Profiles. They have an in- 
cisive quality, a charm, and a flavor 
that few academic treatises ever attain. 
The New Yorker has long been fam- 
ous for its wit and satire, and nowhere 
are these qualities more to be enjoyed 
than in the Profiles section. 

Definitely “not . . . for the old lady 
in Dubuque” (Editor Harold Ross’s 
original slogan for the periodical), the 
basic editorial conception of the New 
Yorker “was of caviar—to publish a 
weekly magazine of . . . delicate humor 
and satire, written up to the highest 
standard”—to quote from Fortune’s ex- 
haustive study (August, 1934). “An- 
chor to the windward has been . . . (the) 
‘Profile’ department. . . .” 

Just as the Profile stands apart from 
other magazine biography, so is its 
preparation a literary process all its 
own. It is much more than ordinary 


7Gamaliel Bradford, The Quick and the 
~~ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931) 


p. 24. 
8 Wolcott Gibbs, “Time ... Fortune. . 
er 


ife ... Luce,” The New York 


, XI, 24 
(Nov. 28, 1936). 
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article-writing. Although only on 
name ordinarily appears as the author, 
such a piece represents the tedious and 
involved efforts and the considered 
judgment of many persons, including 
several editors. An article on Harold 
Ross and the New Yorker by Dak 
Kramer and George R. Clark in Har. 
per’s Magazine provides an inner sanc. 
tum picture of the production of a Pro. 
file, thus: 


When a writer is assigned to a Profile 
he sets carefully to work, turning over 
a vast amount of ground. He talks at 
length with the friends and enemies of 
the man he is writing about. He picks 
up gossip and weighs and checks it for 
possible truth. In effect, the writer acts 
as detective, prosecuting attorney, de. 
fense attorney, and lower-court judge. 
Ross himself sits in the high court. 

William Shawn, the “fact” editor-in. 
chief, is a frail-looking man blessed with 
great diplomatic ability. If he considers 
the Profile fairly complete he has it put 
into type before sending it to Ross for a 
final fixing. At the same time a staff 
of meticulous researchers headed by 
Frederick Packard are set to work check- 
ing the writer’s facts and sources. Ross 
is usually in a towering rage before pass- 
ing the third paragraph. He pencils such 
outbursts as “What mean?” and “Oh, 
my God” furiously into the margins, and 
upon coming across a piece of slang 
with which he is not familiar he is likely 
to accuse the writer of making it up. If 
a piece of pertinent information, such as 
the subject’s birth date, is omitted, his 
indignation is boundless. Once he spent 
several happily profane hours when, by 
mistake, he read the second installment 
of 4 two-part Profile, thinking it was the 
first; about eighty important details had 
been covered in the first section and were 
therefore lacking in the part he was read- 
ing. 

Ross’s comments are passed back to 
Shawn, who usually deletes the harsher 
terms before showing them to _ the 
writer. When the first proofs of Geoffrey 
Hellman’s three-part piece on the Metro- 
politan Museum (for example) went 
back to the author there were one hun- 
dred and forty-seven numbered queries 
by Ross on them, and Hellman doesn’t 
think this is a record. Sometimes Ross 
suggests shifting of emphasis, the switch- 
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ing of paragraphs; or he may order the 
de oa to the writer for another trial. 
Being anything but nice, the writers send 
sharp criticism of Ross’s editing back to 
him through diplomatic channels, and 
they often succeed in driving him from 
a strongly held point. Finally, when the 
author’s job is done, Ross and the edi- 
tors go to work with tiny hammers, 
pliers, and micrometers, pounding and 
twisting and testing sentences until the 
smooth, apparently effortless prose style 
of the New Yorker is achieved. No 


Lucely-written phrase finds its way into 
the magazine, unless with malice pre- 
pense.” 


Substantiating and supplementing what 
Messrs. Kramer and Clark have written, 
Mrs. Margaret Case Harrison in the 
foreword of her Take Them Up Ten- 
derly gives a behind-the-scenes picture 
of how Profiles came into being—the 
persons who write them (“writers of 
Profiles . . . are a race apart”), how 
the facts are obtained (“Profile-writers 
interview their subjects . . . long and 
thoroughly . . . also . . . a number of 
(a) people who have long known and 
loved the subjects, and (b) people who 
have long known and hated the sub- 
jects”), and how the subjects of “Pro- 
files” react (they “complain very little, 
considering the thoroughness of our re- 
ports”). 

Mrs. Harriman also tells how care- 
fully Profiles are checked by the editors 
before publication. “The first version 
of a Profile comes back to its author 
with numbers pencilled in the margins 
corresponding to the numbers of notes 
and queries from editors, which are 
typed on separate pages and attached 
to the manuscript,” she writes. “A good 
Profile-writer gets from twenty to thirty 
editors’ queries. Practically perfect 
writers like Wolcott Gibbs and St. Clair 
McKelway seldom get more than five 
or six.” 


®Dale Kramer and George R. Clark, ‘‘Har- 
old Ross and the New Yorker,’ Harper’s, 
CLXXXVI, 512-513 (April 1943). 
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N THE selection of journalists for 
Profile treatment, the New Yorker— 
possibly unintentionally—has antici- 
pated a broadening of the meaning of 
the word journalist which has been the 
subject of comment recently among edu- 
cators. Was Hendrik van Loon, for ex- 
ample, a journalist? What about 
Messrs. Simon and Schuster—to take 
two more from among the many who 
have been written about in the past 
twenty years? Certainly these and oth- 
ers in the list which follows are not 
journalists in the narrow dictionary 
meaning of the term.” But, as Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey of the University of 
Minnesota has written, “the dictionary 
definition is inadequate. Journalism 
makes use of any . . . medium for the 
transmission of symbols which convey 
ideas, information, counsel and guid- 
ance, advertising, emotional attitudes.”” 
Journalism, in the broad sense, includes 
not only newspapers—small town 
dailies and weeklies as well as the great 
metropolitan journals—but also press 
associations and syndicates, certain 
phases of the radio, specialized maga- 
zines and trade journals, general maga- 
zines, various aspects of book publish- 
ing, advertising, publicity, much of the 
production and promotion work in mo- 
tion pictures and the theater, and much 
editorial, instructional, and research 


1% Actually, Mr. van Loon can qualify under 
the narrow meaning of the word journalist. 
He once worked for the Associated Press, 
covering among other assignments the siege 
of Antwerp. Mr. Sherwood is another whose 
journalistic background is now less well 
known than his work as playwright. He once 
wrote for a newspaper syndicate, for the New 
York Herald, for Photoplay, and for McCall's. 
He was “general handyman” for Vanity 
Fair, and served old Life not only as critic 
but as editor. Raymond Gram Swing, Mary 
Margaret McBride, and others not now asso- 
ciated with newspapers have had city room 
experience and are journalists in both the 
narrow or the more general meaning of the 
word. 

1lLetter from Dr. Ralph D. Casey to 
author, August 14, 1946. 
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work for schools, colleges, and social 
agencies. And by the same token, the 
term journalist includes all those who 
give responsible and creative direction 
to the multifarious agencies for the 
diffusion of intelligence. 


Even this broad definition of journal- 
ism cannot be stretched, however, to in- 
clude a few of those in the following 
list. Such persons as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Dr. Newnan Leander Hoopin- 
garner, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenback, Dr. 
John B. Watson, and Mae West are 
clearly on the periphery of journalism. 
But they are all authors, some have 
written for newspapers and magazines, 
and a few (notably Dr. Butler, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Miss West) are as 
much masters of the theory and practice 
of public opinion and its motivations as 
any teacher of journalism or newspaper- 
man in the country. A _ psychologist 
could make much of the kinship of 


newspaper, magazine, and radio writers, _ 


artists, actors, educators, and ministers 
through motivation. All are stirred and 
propelled by a strong creative urge. All 
are articulate—much more so than 
workers in other businesses and pro- 
fessions. All derive their greatest satis- 
factions through the conception, gesta- 
tion, and birth of brain children. 

A few of the items listed subsequently 
are not Profiles, but they are so much 
in keeping with the spirit of this col- 
lection that it seemed wise to include 
them. In this category would be Ed- 
mund Wilson’s “The Omelet of A. Mac- 
Leish,” Morris Markey’s piece on Frank 
A. Munsey, E. W.’s verse about Elinor 
Wylie, “Portrait in Black Paint, with a 
Very Sparing Use of Whitewash,” 
Charles G. Shaw’s “Through the Mag- 
nifying Glass” sketches, and a few 
others which are duly noted in the list 
at the end of this article. 
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S FOR the reaction of those who 
have been Profiled, Geoffrey T. 
Hellman, who wrote more than any 
other person in this compilation, reports 
that “although some of my Profile sub. 
jects have threatened to sue me for 
libel or to molest me physically, (those) 
you have selected have remained friend. 
ly, even after publication. Frank Crovw. 
ninshield went so far as to present me 
with the gold pencil which Jimmy 
Speyer gave him, and which I mention 
in the Profile; I would like to emphasize 
the fact that this gift was made after 
publication, and that Mr. Crowninshield 
gave me no inkling of such an attention 
during my many interviews with him. 
Dick Simon and Max Schuster seemed 
a little hurt during the first few weeks 
after the articles on them appeared, but 
they brightened up after the Reader’s 
Digest published extracts from the 
pieces, retaining only the more inno- 
cent passages, and our relations are 
now cordial, or seem so to me. Apart 
from the Crowninshield pencil, the 
only gift I recall from a subject was an 
imitation fried egg, which the Imitation 
Food Products Company of Brooklyn 
sent me after I wrote a “Talk of the 
Town’ piece about them. I gave this to 
my maternal grandmother.” 


Mr. Hellman says that all his profiles 
have “been improved, before publica- 
tion, by editing in the office, notably at 
the hands of H. W. Ross, the editor of 
the magazine, and William Shawn, the 
managing editor”’—a sentiment which 
undoubtedly is shared by other Profile 
writers. 

Matthew Arnold has written that 
“journalism is literature in a hurry.” 
Lawrence Martin has said that “litera- 
ture ... is simply journalism that has 
showed lasting interest—journalism 
with staying powers.” Both these state- 
ments are applicable to the Profiles 
which have been chosen for inclusion 
in the list which follows. They may 
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have been hastily done—there is almost 
as much pressure in the preparation of 
the content of a weekly such as the 
New Yorker as in the city rooms of 
some metropolitan dailies. But however 
much of a hurry may have marked their 
preparation and publication, they have 
“staying powers.” Professor Martin has 
said that “the literature of today was 
the journalism of yesterday; and the 
best of journalism of today will be the 
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literature of tomorrow.” This state- 
ment, too, is largely applicable here. 
One cannot read dozens of Profiles, 
as the writer did in this study, without 
a growing admiration for Harold Ross 
and his associates, who have in two 
decades developed the Profile into a 
form of literature which is as distinc- 
tive as biography itself and which may 
now be regarded as the hallmark of per- 
sonality delineation at its best. 


NEW YORKER PROFILES OF FAMOUS JOURNALISTS, 1925-1945 
Alphabetized by Subjects 


A.teN, Ketcey. “How to Be a Critic,” by Wolcott Gibbs. March 11, 1944. Dramatic 
critic, Women’s Wear Daily. 

Basson, Rocer. “Prophet of Doom,” by Henry F. Pringle. February 15, 1930, Author, 
syndicated business writer, statistician, candidate for President, Prohibition ticket, 
1940. 

Barton, Bruce. “It Pays to Preach,” by Richard F. Warner. November 1, 1930. Adver- 
tising executive and author. 

Barton, Ratpu. “Through the Magnifying Glass,” by Charles G. Shaw. (Not a Profile.) 
November 5, 1927. oonist. 

Besse, Lucius. “The Diamond Gardenia,” by Arthur Bartlett. November 20-27, 1937. 
Author and journalist. 

BirpWELL, Russet. “Public Relations,” by Alva Johnston. August 19-26, September 2-9, 
1944. Publicity man. 

BLock, — “Socko!” by Philip Hamburger. July 29, 1944. Specialist in selling 
over the air. 

Boorue, Crane. “The Candor Kid,” by Margaret Case Harriman. January 4-11, 1941. 
Author, editor, playwright, congresswoman. 

Broun, Herwoop. “The Rabbit That Bit a Dog,” by R. A. October 1, 1927. Reporter, 
critic, columnist, author, founder of Newspaper Guild. 

Buck, Gene. “Czar of Song,” by Alva Johnston. December 17-24, 1932. President of 
American Society of Composers, Authors, Publishers. 

Butter, NicHotas Murray. “Cosmos,” by Alva Johnson. November 8-15, 1930. Author, 
publicist, University president. 

CanirF, Mitton. “Significant Sig and the Funnies,” by John Bainbridge. January 8, 
1944, Cartoonist. 

Carnecie, Date (in Reporter-at-Large Section—not a Profile). By Jack Alexander. 
December 12, 1937. Author and lecturer. 

Carney, Don. “Uncle Don,” by Margaret Case Harriman. December 16, 1933. “Uncle 
Don” of radio. 

Carner, Wita. “American Classic,” by Louise Bogan. August 8, 1931. Reporter, 
editor, author, Pulitzer prize winner. 

CuapMaNn, Dr. Frank M. “Boy Meets Bullfinch,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. March 4, 
1939. Editor, Bird Lore. 

CopeLanp, CHARLES TOWNSEND. “The Passionate Professor,” by Heywood Broun. Janu- 

ary 21, 1928. Author, editor, teacher. 

Cowarp, Nort. “Heureux Novel,” by Alexander Woollcott. January 19, 1929. Author, 
playwright, actor. 

Creat, Georce. “Incredible Mr. Creel,” by Harvey O’Higgins. July 4, 1925. Newspaper 
man, author, and President Wilson’s Public Information Committee chairman. 
CROWNINSHIELD, Frank. “Last of the Species,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. September 

19-26, 1942. Editor, Vanity Fair. 

Dewey, Dr. Joun. “The Man Who Made Us What We Are,” by “Search-light.” May 

22, 1926. Author and teacher. 
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Ditton, Joun J.. “Rural New Yorker,” by Arthur Bartlett. May 21, 1938. Editor, 
Rural New Yorker. 
Disney, Watt. “Mickey Mouse Maker,” by Gilbert Seldes. December 19, 1931. Cartoon. 
ist and producer of animated sound cartoons. 
Dousiepay, Netson. “Grown in Garden City,” by Foster Ware. February 11, 192, 
Publisher. 
Dreiser, THEODORE. “The Colossus of Children,’ by “Search-light.” August 15, 1993, 
Reporter, editor, correspondent, author. 
Eviot, Mayor Georce Fieipinc. “Business Behind the Lines,” by John Bainbridge, 
September 5-12, 1942. War correspondent, author. 
ErskINE, JoHN. “Professor’s Progress,” by Helena Huntington Smith. December 10, 
1927. Author, editor, teacher. 
FisHer, Bup. “Me—Mutt!”, by Kelly Combs. November 26, 1927. Cartoonist. 
FirzceraLp, F. Scotr. “The Sad Young Man,” by John Chapin Mosher. April 17, 1926, 
Author. 
Fospick, Dr. Harry Emerson. “A Twentieth Century Puritan,” by Lurton Blassingame. 
June 18, 1927. Religious writer, minister, teacher. 
Frost, Rosert. “North of Boston,” by Raymond Holden. June 6, 1931. Poet, teacher, 
Pulitzer prize winner. 
Gatiup, Dr. Georce H. “Black Beans and White Beans,” by J. J. O’Malley. March 2, 
1940. Public opinion statistician, journalism teacher. 
Giecencack, Aucustus E. “Mr. Public Printer,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. June 12. 
19-26, 1943. U. S. public printer. 
Goupy, Frepertck WittiaM. “Glorifier of the Alphabet,” by Milton MacKaye. January 
14, 1933. Type designer. 
HatpemMan-Juuius, E. “After June 30, the Deluge,” by Alexander Woollcott. June 20, 
1925. Publisher. 
HeattTer, GasprieL. “The Crier,” by Philip Hamburger. January 20, 1945. Radio news 
commentator. 
Hearst, WittiAM Ranpotpu. “Notes on an American Phenomenon,” by John K. Winkler. 
April 23-30, May 7-14-21, 1927. Publisher. 
HettmaN, Lituian. “Miss Lilly of New Orleans,” by Margaret Case Harriman. No- 
vember 8, 1941. Playreader, book reviewer, author, playwright. 
Hemincway, Ernest. “The Artist’s Reward,” by Dorothy Parker. November 30, 1929. 
Author. 
Henry, O. See O. Henry. 
HoopincaRNer, Dr. NEwMAN LEANDER. “Cubit Adder,” by Russell Lord. April 16, 
1932. Writer on psychological subjects, teacher. 
Howarp, Roy Witson. “Publisher,” by A. J. Leibling. August 2-9-16-23, 1941. Publisher. 
Hussarp, Expert. “Roycroft Revisited” (in “Reporter-at-Large section—not a Profile), 
by Morris Bishop. October 8, 1938. Author, editor, publisher, lecturer. 
Incersott, Ratpw. “A Very Active Type Man,” by Wolcott Gibbs. May 2-9, 1942. 
Editor, publisher, author. 
. Jackson, Epwarp N. “News Photographer,” by Alva Johnston. December 1-8, 1934. 
News photographer. 
James, Epwin L. “The Man Who Ruined Paris,” by Alexander Woollcott. October 2, 
1926. Reporter, correspondent, editor. 
Jounson, James Wetpon. “Dark Leader,” by Robert Wohlforth. September 30, 1933. 
Author. 
KaurMan, Beatrice. “Dante and ——”, by Ring Lardner. July 7, 1928. Writer. 
Kaurman, Georce S. “The Deep, Tangled Kaufman,” by Alexander Woollcott. May 18, 
1929. Newspaperman, playwright. 
Kemp, P enerig “Poet’s Progress,” by Murdock Pemberton. August 8, 1925. Author 
and poet. 
Knopr, BLancHE, SAMUEL, and ALFRED. “The Trinity and a Dog,” by Lurton Blassin- 
game. August 21, 1926. Editors and publishers. 
Ler, Ivy. “Merchants of Glory” (in “Reporter-at-Large” section—not a Profile), by 
Morris Markey. August 28, 1926. Publicist. 
Lewis, Sinctam. “In America’s Image,” by Waldo Frank. July 18, 1925. Reporter, 
editor, author, Nobel prize-winner. 
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Lewis, Sinctam. “The World and Sauk Center,” by W. E. Woodward. January 27 and 
February 3, 1934. Reporter, author, editor, Nobel prize-winner. 

Livericut, Horace B. “One Hundred Per Cent American,” by “Search-light.” October 
10, 1925. Publisher and theatrical producer. 

Loos, Anita. “The Child Wonder,” by Edward E. Paramore, Jr. November 6, 1926. 
Author. 

Luce, Henry Ropinson. “Time—Fortune—Life—Luce,” by Wolcott Gibbs. November 
28, 1936. Reporter, editor, publisher. 

MacArruur, CHARLES Gorpon. “The Young Monk of Siberia,” by Alexander Woollcott. 
March 9, 1929. Journalist, playwright. 

MacFappen, Bernarr. “Another True Story,” by Oliver H. P. Garrett. September 19, 
1925. Magazine publisher. 

MacLetsnH, ARcHIBALD. “The Omelet of A. MacLeish” (in verse—not a Profile), by Ed- 
mund Wilson, January 14, 1939. Author, poet, Pulitzer prize-winner, Librarian of 
Congress, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Maney, Ricuarp. “The Customer is Always Wrong,” by Wolcott Gibbs. October 11, 
1941. Theatrical press agent. 

MaucHaM, Somerset. “Very Old Party,” by Hamilton Basso. December 30, 1944 and 
January 6, 1945. Author. 

Maxwet, Ersa. “Come as Somebody Else,” by Janet Flanner. November 25, 1933. 
Author, syndicated columnist, lecturer, radio star, song writer. 

Merritt, ABRAHAM. “The Horror of It” (in “Talk of the Town”—-not a Profile), un- 
signed. October 16, 1937. Editor, The American Weekly. 

Mittay, Epna St. Vincent. “Vincent,” by Griffin Barry. February 12, 1927. Author, 
poet, Pulitzer prize-winner. 

Mitier, Atice Duer. “A Lady Who Writes,” by Harvey O’Higgins. February 19, 1927. 
Author. 

Moore, ALEXANDER. “From Madrid to the Mirror,” by John K. Winkler, May 26, 1928. 
Publisher and ambassador to Mexico. 

Munsey, Frank A. “Munsey, the Journalist” (in “Reporter-at-Large” section—not a Pro- 
file), by Morris Markey. January 2, 1926. Publisher. 

McBrive, Mary Marcaret. “The Forty-five Minute Tempo,” by Barbara Heggie. De- 
cember 19, 1942. Newspaper woman, author, radio commentator. 

McNameg, Grauam. “Courtesy of Coca-Cola,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. August 9, 1930. 
Radio announcer. 

NaTHAN, Georce Jean. “Through the Magnifying Glass” (not a Profile), by Charges G. 
Shaw. October 15, 1927. Author, editor, dramatic critic. 

Ocus, ApotpH S. “The Lone Prospector: Thirty Years After,” by Elmer Davis. Novem- 
ber 21, 1925. Publisher, New York Times. 

0. Henry. “Recalling O. Henry” (not a Profile), by Art Young, July 12, 1930. Author. 

O’NertL, Eucene. “Roughneck and Romancer,” by Maxwell Bodenheim. February 6, 
1926. Reporter, playwright, Nobel and Pulitzer prize-winner. 

O’Neitt, Rose. “Kewpie Doll,” by Alexander King. November 24, 1934. Poet, artist, 
author. 

Patrerson, JosepH Mepitt. “Vox Populi,” by Jack Alexander. August 6-13-20, 1938. 
Correspondent, editor, publisher. 

Paut, Maury H. B. “Dolly and Polly, Billy and Cholly,” by Margaret Case Harriman. 
October 16-23, 1937. Society writer. 

Perkins, MAXweELL Evarts. “Unshaken Friend,” by Malcolm Cowley. April 1-8, 1944. 
Publishers’ editor. 

Petes, WittiaM Lyon. “A Kind Man,” by “Search-light.” October 24, 1925. Author, 
editor, teacher. 

Pirxin, Dr. Wacter B. “Designer for Living,” by Milton MacKaye. May 12-19, 1934. 
Editor, author, psychologist, teacher. 

Post, Emiry. “Lady Chesterfield,” by Helena Huntington Smith. August 16, 1930. 
Author, magazine writer, syndicated columnist. 

Riptey, Ropert S. “Odd Man,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. August 31, September 7, 1940. 
Cartoonist, artist, author. 

RoosEveLt, FRANKLIN D. “The Governor,” by Milton MacKaye. August 15-22, 1931. 
Editor, lawyer, governor, president. 
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Rooseve.t, Mrs. Franxuin D. “Noblesse Oblige,” by Helena Huntington Smith. Apri] 
5, 1930. Syndicated newspaper columnist and author. 

ROSENBACK, Dr. A. S. W. “Napoleon of Books,” by Avery Strakosch. April 14, 1923 
Writer and bibliographer. 

Royce, Wiruiam H. “Thirty-five Years of Balzac,” by Alva Johnston. April 1, 1933, 
Authority on Balzac. 

Sanppurc, Cart. “Peasant by Paradox,” by “Search-light.” November 14, 1925. Editor, 
correspondent, author, poet, lecturer. 

Sancer, Marcaret. “They Were Eleven,” by Helena Huntington Smith. July 5, 1930, 
Author, editor, publisher. 

Scuuster, M. Lincotn and Simon, Roserr L. “How to Win Profits and Influence 
Literature,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. September 30, October 7-14, 1939. Publishers, 

Suerwoop, Roserr Emmet. “Old Monotonous,” by S. N. Behrman. June 1-8, 1940, 
Dramatic critic, author, playwright, Pulitzer prize-winner. 

Stevens, Harry. “Red Hot,” by Niven Busch, Jr. August 11, 1928. Publisher, caterer. 

Srrance, Micuaet. “Through the Magnifying Glass”—not a Profile, by Charles ¢, 
Shaw. December 3, 1927. Author, former wife of John Barrymore. 

Swirt, J. Oris. “The Sassafras Hawk,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. May 31, 1941. Nature 
writer. 

Swinc, Raymonp Gram. “The Voice,” by Richard O. Boyer. November 1421, 1942. 
Radio news commentator. 

Taytor, Deems. “Versatility Personified,” by Newman Levy. June 6, 1925. Music critic, 
editor, writer, and composer. 

Tuompson, Dororuy. “The It Girl,” by Margaret Case Harriman. April 20-27, 1940. 
Newspaper columnist, radio commentator, author, and lecturer. 

Townsenp, A. J. and Witt. “The Law and the Prophets,” by Russell Maloney. Sep 
tember 16, 1939. Advertising counsellors. 

Van Anpa, Carr V. “V. A.” Unsigned. March 7, 1925. Managing editor, New York 


Times. 

Van Anpa, Carr V. “The Anonymous Man,” by Alva Johnston. September 7, 1935. 
_ Managing editor, New York Times. 

Van Loon, Henprik Wittem. “Poor Little Rich Boy,” by “Search-light.” June 19, 1926. 
Author and journalist. 

Van Loon, Henorrk Wittem. “The Story of Everything,” by Richard O. Boyer. March 
20-27, April 3, 1943. Author and journalist. 

Watsu, Curisty. “The Ghosting Business,” by Alva Johnston. November 23-30, De 
cember 7, 1935. Ghost writer. 

Watson, Dr. "Joun B. “The Adventure of a Behaviorist,” by Kenneth MacGowan. Oc- 
tober 6, 1928. Advertisin ing agency executive, editor, author, psychologist, teacher. 

West, Mag. “Diamond Mae,” by Thyra Samter Winslow, November 10, 1928. Author 
and actress, 

Wuarrton, Epiru. “Dearest Edith,” by Janet Flanner, March 2, 1929. Author. 

Warre, Wriui1am Atrten. “A Three Dimensional Person,” by Edna Ferber. May 30, 
1925. Editor and publisher, Emporia Gazette, author. 

Witson, Hatsey Wituiam. “A Mousetrap in the Bronx,” by Creighton Peet. October 
29, 1938. Publisher. 

Wincnett, Warter. “Gossip Writer,” by St. Clair McKelway. June 15-22-29, July 
6-13-20, 1940. Syndicated columnist and radio commentator. 

Wintocx, Hersert E. “Egytologist,” by Geoffrey T. Hellman. July 29, 1935. Author 
and archeologist. 

Woottcotrt, ALEXANDER. “Big Nemo,” by Wolcott Gibbs. March 18-25, April 1, 1939. 
Dramatic critic, book reviewer, radio commentator, author. 

Wrute, Exrvor. “Portrait in Black Paint, with a Very Sparing Use of Whitewash”—blank 
verse—not a Profile—by E. W. March 19,1927. Author and poet. 

Younc, Art. “Good Humorist,” by Max Eastman. March 2, 1935. Cartoonist. 

— Sam. “Office Boy of Destiny,” by Alexander Woollcott. October 13, 1928. 

riter. 








Advertising Instruction in Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


By Philip Ward Burton 


AASDJ institutions divide responsibility for courses 
in advertising between commerce and journalism, a 
survey reveals. The author is associate professor of 
journalism at Iowa State University and before enter- 
ing teaching was in the advertising business. 


DVERTISING as an occupation is 

an “in-between” activity. It is a 
combination of business, journalism, 
show business. Many persons begin- 
ning as reporters have drifted to the ad- 
vertising side of newspaper work. Many 
others have been employed by advertis- 
ing agencies as copywriters, publicity 
men, and account executives. 

In the school curriculum, also, ad- 
vertising is an “in-between” activity. 
Opinion is divided as to whether the 
subject should be taught in the school 
of journalism, the school of commerce, 
or both. In some institutions the issue 
is further clouded since advertising 
subjects are taught also in such de- 
partments as psychology, speech, art. 

A survey, just completed by the 
writer, among thirty-four AASDJ 
schools indicates that seventeen of the 
schools divide the responsibility for 
advertising teaching between com- 
merce and journalism. Eleven AASDJ 
schools teach advertising subjects 
wholly within the journalism sequence. 
Five schools of journalism have turned 
over complete responsibility for ad- 
vertising teaching to commerce. One 
school shares the advertising burden 
with four other departments and offers 
only one advertising course in the jour- 
nalism department. 

A number of advertising professors, 
replying to the questionnaire, admitted 
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that control of the advertising program 
was hard to achieve because of the 
complicated crossing of subjects be- 
tween the journalism and the com- 
merce departments. The situation, they 
said, meant that students in a jour- 
nalism-advertising sequence were taking 
a good portion of their courses in the 
commerce school. 


In making this survey of advertising 
teaching in AASDJ schools, there- 
fore, it has been necessary to include 
some school of commerce teachers 
among the list of those teaching adver- 
tising in AASDJ schools. Such men 
work so closely with the journalism 
staffs that they can hardly be divorced 
from the compilation. 


The number of full-time teachers of 
advertising (note, two schools did not 
report on this question), including 
those teaching journalism in commerce 
schools, is forty-one. Part-time adver- 
tising teachers number fifty-one. 


When asked whether advertising in- 
structors were selected principally on 
the basis of experience or academic 
training, nine schools voted for ex- 
perience and eight for academic train- 
ing. Fourteen schools asserted that 
both qualities were sought in their men. 
It was found that the average advertis- 
ing experience in years, of men teaching 
advertising to students. in AASDJ 
schools, was seven and one-half years. 
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The master’s degree is the most 
common degree among advertising 
teachers, with forty men holding this 
degree as opposed to eleven who have 
the Ph.D. Twenty-seven men have the 
B.A. degree and two, while rich in 
experience, do not have degrees. 

With twenty schools employing on 
their staffs men who do outside con- 
sulting work, it is evident that most 
schools do not discourage this prac- 
tice. It is noticeable that the number 
of men doing consulting work is great- 
er in big-city areas where more op- 
portunities for such work are possible. 
Several schools indicated that they en- 
couraged such work since it gave the 
advertising teachers a “live” view- 
point of the subject. 

Outside lecturers address classes in 
twenty-six of the schools. Here again, 
the nearness of the school to a large 
city affects the result. Big city schools, 
in most cases, use such lecturers freely. 


NLY fifteen schools offer a major 
in advertising, and only one school 
offers a degree. In most instances, 
where a major is offered, the student 
gets his degree in journalism with a 
major in advertising. In one school, 
200 students are designated as majors 
in advertising. This is the largest num- 
ber of advertising majors in any 
AASDJ school replying to the survey. 
Principles of advertising, or a course 
with similar title and content, is taught 
in twenty-seven schools. Next most 
popular course is advertising copy and 
layout, taught in thirteen schools. 
Other courses taught in the advertis- 
ing sequence are: Radio advertising 
(11), advertising campaigns (10), copy- 
writing (9), advertising problems (9), 
typography (9), newspaper advertis- 
ing (8), retail advertising (8), selling 
advertising (6), advertising media (5), 
advertising production (5), psychology 
of advertising (5), direct advertising 
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(4), advertising writing (4), labor. 
tory newspaper with ads (4), public 
relations (3), market research (2), ad. 
vertising procedures (2), advertising 
arts (2), advertising photography (2), 
commercial art (2), advertising re 
search, magazine advertising, consumer 
market, national advertising, and man. 
agement. 

Most advertising courses are two or 
three-hour credits with twenty schools 
offering two-unit courses while twenty. 
eight offer three-unit courses. Only 
three schools have five-hour advertising 
courses although one school offers a 
research course yielding eight hours of 
credit. 

Although “practical experience” is 
stressed on the editorial side of jour. 
nalism teaching, only thirteen schools 
require background work in advertis- 
ing on the school paper, or in some 
other activity. 


Technique courses and general back. 
ground courses are rather well-mixed 
in the usual AASDJ advertising curri- 
culum. Twenty-three schools replied 
that advertising is taught from the 
double basis in their institutions. Four 
schools said they stressed the general 
approach while five indicated that 
teaching emphasis is on _ technique 
courses. 


The junior year has been chosen by 
nineteen of the AASDJ schools as the 
first year in which advertising subjects 
are taught, although nine schools offer 
some advertising work in the sophomore 
year. No school reporting permits 
freshmen to take advertising. 

With advertising more popular than 
ever with undergraduates, twenty-two 
schools plan to expand their advertis- 
ing programs. The other schools are 
uncertain in their plans or did not ex- 
press themselves on the subject. 


Lack of competent teaching personnel 
was advanced by several schools as the 
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reason for immediate lack of expansion. 
With prospects for advertising so bright 
in commercial fields, many schools are 
finding it hard to procure teachers with 
the happy combination of practical and 
academic background. 

Fifteen schools reported active chap- 
ters of Alpha Delta Sigma, advertising 
fraternity. Three others are planning 
to install chapters. 

Although not all schools indicated 
what textbooks were being used, Klepp- 
ner’s Advertising Procedure led the 
field. Twelve schools named it as 
their choice. In retail advertising, Ed- 
wards & Howard’s Retail Advertising & 
Sales Promotion is being used by eight 
schools. For advertising production 
courses, the leader is Stanley’s Tech- 
nique of Advertising Production, now 
being used by ten schools. Copyright- 
ing courses use books by Hotchkiss, 
Glim, and Bedell with no one book be- 


ing used more than the other. 


N teaching the editorial side of jour- 

nalism a certain amount of experi- 
mentation is always going on. The 
teaching of advertising, in which the 
technique side is not so well-defined as 
editorial journalism, is even more in 
the experimental stage. No two schools 
seem to have the same course organiza- 
tion, and the same method of teaching. 

There is, however, a noticeable at- 
tempt to inject in advertising courses 
all possible use of material which is 
being employed now in the advertising 
profession. There is a movement, too, 
toward increased emphasis on the 
“learning by doing” methods. 

Some schools are accomplishing the 
latter by requiring work on the school 
papers. Others are associating them- 
selves closely with local dailies. One 
such school requires students to ac- 
company space salesmen on _ their 
rounds to observe other functions of 
the newspaper’s advertising depart- 
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ments. This same school is planning 
internships with local agencies and 
newspapers. Any school located in, or 
near a big city, has a better opportunity 
for such tie-ins than do non-urban 
schools. 

A good number of the schools make 
use of such material as the Saturday 
Evening Post’s, “Criticism, Suggestion 
and Advice” material, and the monthly 
selling kits of the Retail Division, of 
the Bureau of Advertising. 

One school, in fact, in setting up its 
retail advertising program, makes the 
use of the monthly kit an integral part 
of the course. From the material con- 
tained therein, students lay out their 
advertising plans. 

Material from the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association (NAEA) 
was mentioned by several as valuable 
supplemental matter for their courses. 

Interesting developments are indi- 
cated, also, in the use of wire or tape 
recorders for evaluating radio com- 
mercials, and departmental photostat 
machines to be used for reproducing 
advertisements in order that entire 
classes may look at the same advertise- 
ment at the same time during evalua- 
tion periods. 

One school is using a bomb spotter, 
purchased for $35 from the govern- 
ment’s surplus goods division, for use 
in displaying advertisements in large 
classes. 

All the experimenting indicates a 
healthy condition in advertising teach- 
ing. The tendency is to treat advertis- 
ing as a live, ever-changing subject 
in which the experiences of the past are 
respected but the real interest is in 
what is happening today, or may hap- 
pen in the future. 

Although textbooks are used, and 
there are: good textbooks in the field, 
most advertising courses employ text- 
books only in a supplementary manner. 

(Continued on Page 389) 





The Radio Journalism Graduate 
And His Apprenticeship 


By Roland E. Wolseley 


The tendency of students to rush into radio withoy 
developing the insight to be gained from experience 
in news-gathering is deplored by Professor Wolseley, 
formerly of Northwestern and now associate professor 
of journalism at Syracuse University. 


ACULTIES of schools and depart- 

ments of journalism generally can 
be depended upon to complain that 
many teachers of high school journal- 
ism lack practical journalism experi- 
ence. They also are not too happy 
when, occasionally, a few students of 
their own go right from classes into 
journalism teaching. 


Yet these same faculties today are 
rushing some of their students into 
still another field related to journal- 
ism. Their product for this field pos- 
sesses little or no more journalistic 
training and experience than the high 
school teachers they criticized. And 
many more are going into this field 
than into teaching. The field is radio 
journalism. 

The programs in radio journalism 
have been in existence in too few places 
and for too short a time to justify a 
formal survey. Such a study some day 
may reveal exactly how many jour- 
nalism students were prepared for radio 
careers, how many entered them, how 
many remained, how many failed or 
succeeded, and how many went into 
other journalistic areas, and why. A 
few sample experiences indicate, how- 
ever, that unless radio journalism pro- 
grams are now more carefully planned 
this future survey will reveal that 
students and schools alike have been 
harmed by an unsound policy. Such 


a conclusion can come even out of 
knowledge of what training and experi. 
ence are required for any phase of 
journalism and for success in any 
aspect of modern American profes. 
sional and business life. 


Journalism training per se is not 
journalism experience, as hardly needs 
restatement here. It is a commonplace 
for a journalism head or teacher to re. 
mind a student of this at graduation 
time. “We have given you some train- 
ing,” he may say, “but we do not pre- 
tend to teach you what only experience 
in the field can give you. Why don't 
you take a job on a small newspaper 
some place for a few years and then 
think of specializing?” he will ask. 

He may even quote working jour- 
nalists in support of his plea, some 
thing like this view of Orrick Johns’: 

Working on the Republic I got to 
know the strange neighborhoods of the 
city, and saw en of burned bodies, 

a ilies, corrupted and 

lasted children, dope fiends, incend- 

iaries and merely incoherent and help 
less offenders to last me for good. ... 

The job on the Mirror gave me a chance 

to know the bigger world of the city, and 

the people who figured in the news. ... 

My horizon suddenly expanded.” 

That is the human interest side. 
What is at least as important is that 
the reporter learns to understand the 


1Orrick Johns, Time of Our Lives (New 
York: Stackpole, 1937), p. 176. 
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ourt systems, the city departments, 
he county offices, and many other 
sources of bedrock news. He finds out 
hat news is by meeting it at origin. 
By covering many sorts of stories he is 
orced to exercise news judgment. A 
journalist—radio or otherwise—must be 
apable of evaluating news. There are 
Jifferences, of course, in the way news 


radio has not yet established a’ whole 
new set of standards for news. The 
anatomy, the chemistry, and the arith- 
metic of news still are valid for all 
types of news work and presentation. 
Teaching journalism, of course, is 
not an exact parallel of practicing 
radio journalism. The radio major is 
not put in charge of a class that believes 
him skilled in many journalistic tech- 


He is 
chiefly a young person rushed too soon 
into a specialty, and a specialty often 
accused of neglecting the best standards 
of journalism. 

The radio major at certain schools 
of journalism receives exemption from 
some of the journalism courses that 
otherwise would enable him to swivel 
among the jobs in journalism more 
readily than he can now. He sometimes 
can skip typography, history of jour- 
nalism, and thorough training in re- 
| porting and copyreading. At one school 
that reported its program in reply to 
an inquiry by the author of this article, 
the radio student is graduated without 
history of journalism, typography, copy- 
reading, news editing, feature writing, 
magazine article writing, press law, or 
editorial writing. 

As a result of this group of omis- 
sions, the student not only is unpre- 
pared on these subjects but, if he has 
decided on radio early in his college 
career, can—and often does, as any 
journalism teacher knows—adopt a flip- 
pant attitude if not an indifferent one 
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toward such fundamental editorial prac- 
tices as proper copy preparation, style, 
and spelling. “What’s the dif.—they 
can’t hear it if you misspell it” is 
heard often from radio journalism stu- 
dents. 


In the world of radio journalism 
there exists the view that such jour- 
nalism is different from any other and 
that, actually, it is just as well if the 
student does not have much or any news- 
paper training or experience because 
radio work is for the ear and every 
other type of journalism for the eye. 


Floyd K. Baskette learned from a 
survey made in 1942° that “Journalism 
apparently is regarded as desirable for 
radio workers. It ranks fifth for work- 
ers in the program department and 
sixth for those in the commercial de- 
partment, and second among fields in 
which managers think workers should 
be better trained. News casting and 
news writing are valued second only 
to straight announcing as a workshop 
activity. Several remark that for the 
commercial department journalistic 
training should stress publicity.” 

This seems like grudging and not 
too whole-hearted interests in journal- 
ism as preparation for radio. 


find that the schools, these days, 

are turning out youngsters of 20 

and 21 who immediately go to some of 
the nation’s largest radio stations as 
news, script, and continuity writers and 
at salaries often twice what their class- 
mates receive as newspaper reporters. 
A recent cartoon by Lichty on this 
point was not so far-fetched as it 
seemed. It portrayed a young fellow 
addressing the radio studio informa- 
tion desk thus: “I was going to finish 
high school on the GI Bill—but first 


2Floyd K. Baskette, “What Radio Station 
Managers Want in College-Trained Radio 
Workers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XIX, 
(December, 1942). 
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I thought I'd try for a radio com- 
mentator’s job!” 

One of the Class A schools of jour- 
nalism sent an even dozen of its 1944, 
1945, and 1946 graduates into radio 
journalism, among them the most com- 
petent of its students. Not more than 
three had had other than the usual col- 
legiate journalism experience. These 
young people all went into inside radio 
jobs. They usually are amazed at what 
has happened to them. A typical self- 
evaluation, written in 1946, is this: 


Bet you can’t guess where I landed— 
of all places! “Betty” is now a full- 
fledged radio continuity writer. Certainly 
never thought I’d end up with my type- 
writer in one hand and a mike in the 
other. . . . Not a bad job for a mere 
female. Good salary with a raise dang- 
ling before my eyes every three months. 
The only thing is I have more deadlines 
to meet in one day than a reporter has 
in two weeks. I write about 15 com- 
mercials and 10 fifty-word spots a day, 
do a little program writing, and go on 
the air whenever I can talk them into it. 
I go to work when I please, usually 9 
or 9:30, take a prolonged lunch hour, and 
leave whenever my work is finished— 
anywhere from three to seven. . . . 


This young woman, like at least half 
of the dozen, had majored in some se- 
quence other than radio (and did not 
complete her last two quarters, or she 
would be the thirteenth out of the three 
classes). Unlike most of the rest, she 
had not even taken courses in any phase 
of radio. Possibly she has been in her 
job for too short a time to realize its 
long-run limitations, and having just 
been married those limitations may not 
be significant to her eventually, any- 
way. 

But another student, a young man 
who went to two radio jobs in as many 
years, the last in a Southern station, 
decided that he was at a dead end. He 
gave up his job and went to another uni- 
versity than his alma mater to do spe- 
cial study in international relations. He 
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might have done practical work as, 
police reporter with. more immediay 
benefit. He wrote: 


newsroom, I am looking 

around for new fields to conquer in m 

attempts to move up the radio ladder. . ,. 

Being as young as I am, I know that] 

can’t compete with men older than I ap 

because they’ve had years of news ex. 
perience here and abroad. Thus, my only 
chance, it seems to me, is to get mon 
educational background for myself... 
by going out East I could not only ga 
an education in school but I’d also lean 
something about how people in anothe 
section of the country live. 
Two more specific student histories ap 
pear to be typical of the personnel be 
ing turned out by the schools of jour 
nalism that offer radio journalism work. 
Jim Doe received his master of science 
in journalism at the end of 1946. Dur 
ing his final year he worked as a new 
writer for Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem, in one of its big city news rooms, 
actually holding a full-time radio jour 
nalism job while carrying a full wi 
versity program. His journalism train- 
ing included a semester of a journalism 
composition course, one and a half 
semesters of elementary reporting, two 
quarters of advanced reporting, and two 
quarters of editorial writing, in addi- 
tion to the required radio studies. He 
did not have to take copyreading or 
news editing, history or principles of 
journalism, typography, press law, or 
feature or magazine writing. His prac- 
tical experience lists four years on the 
university daily, one of them as its edi- 
tor, and 22 months as ship’s PRO, ex- 
perience which this ex-Navy man con- 
siders negligible. 

This chap realizes that he lacks 
journalistic experience, but he likes 
radio work, with its high salaries for 
beginners, comfortable inside work, and 
dramatic atmosphere in the metropolis. 
He spends his time writing copy for 
others to read and he bases it on copy 
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portunity for checking. He never has 
covered the normal news sources of a 
city or town; he has made none of 
those connections in a community con- 
sidered so vital to any newsgathers. 


HE second case is that of Ben Coe. 

Ben also had his advanced degree. 
He can quote slightly more practical 
experience than Jim. He was a string 
correspondent, before the war, for AP, 
UP, and INS in a small community, 
wrote a local column for the weekly 
there, and spent four years on a small 
college yearbook and newspaper. He 
was a reporter for an.Army paper and 
did a little work as a PRO in Australia. 
Recently Ben began work as a news 
writer for a metropolitan radio station, 
at double the salary any newspaper of- 
fered him. 

His journalism education includes al- 
most all that Jim Doe studied plus copy- 
reading, feature writing, principles and 
history of journalism. He, likewise, has 
not studied the law of the press or 
typography. Ben, like Jim, realizes that 
in the long run he may suffer from 
not having served the right sort of ap- 
prenticeship. He likes his radio job 
and he doesn’t want to cut his income 
in half, he says, to gain the necessary 
practical news experience. 

Sometimes these students report that 
there is dissatisfaction among many of 
the regular staff members of their sta- 
tions. They find that their colleagues 
believe they have specialized too soon. 
One case in point is a commentator, of 
strictly local fame, who earns $125 a 
week and works four hours daily for 
that salary. He has provided himself 
with a large family and house, and 
cannot bring himself to quit this pleas- 
ant, well-paid job, even though he is 
sure he is at a dead end. 
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Graduates such as Jim, Ben, and the 
others mentioned here are not, it would 
seem, what the conscientious radio 
educators themselves want. Writing 


about jobs for newsgatherers that radio 
stations will make available, the late 
Dowling Leatherwood said: 


No special training, apparently, is 
needed by the gatherer of news intended 
for radio Seal sary as opposed to news- 
paper publication. One who is capable 
of gathering news for newspapers would 
be equally well qualified. This is not so, 
however, in the case of editing—or, as 
we say “processing’—news for radio 
broadcast. . . . Broadly speakin é the 
radio news processor needs (1) a liberal 
education, (2) a thorough knowledge 
of what makes news, (3) a keen under- 
standing of the peculiarities and limita- 
tions of the “radio situation,” and (4) 
skill in the special techniques of ren- 
dering copy suitable for redio broad- 


casts, 


The present-day radio journalism grad- 
uate appears not to possess one of these 
capabilities: “One who is capable of 
gathering news for newspapers would 
be equally well qualified.” A news 
sequence graduate is not considered 
capable until he has served an intern- 
ship on the job for some years. That 
same apprenticeship is needed for radio 
news people. Nor is “a thorough 
knowledge of what makes news” to be 
gained without practical experience. 

Paul Wagner, of Ohio State Univers- 
ity, wrote in 1940 in his book on radio 
journalism that “Already there is a 
demand for trained men to handle the 
news end of the broadcasting business. 
These men must not only understand 
the events and forces which make news 
and know how to handle news, but they 
must understand the workings of radio, 
its shortcomings, its problems and its 
possibilities.” 

* Dowling Leatherwood, Journalism on the 
Air (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1939), pp. 2-3 


«Paul H. Wagner, Radio Journalism (Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1940), p. 9. 
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Note that sentence: “These men must 
. . . understand the events and forces 
which make news and know how to 
handle news.” These skills may be 
possessed at birth by some persons but 
most journalists, radio or otherwise, 
must learn them from being thrown into 
society. 

From the practical as well as the 
academic world comes the same coun- 
sel. Paul W. White, speaking ‘on 
“Radio News, its Past, Present and 
Future” at the 1946 AASDJ meeting 
in Columbus, included among the ten 
qualifications for a radio correspondent 
this one: 

“He should be able to write objective- 
ly and yet colorfully with particular 
ability in the creation of word pic- 
tures.”” 

One is not too well able to do this 
without seeing the world from some 
other vantage point than a radio studio. 

How has this situation of faulty 
preparation for radio journalism come 
about? It occurs because of the ever- 
mounting educational pyramid. As Pat- 
rick Geddes put it in addressing the 
Scottish Universities Commission as far 
back at 1889: 

“. . . all higher education is dom- 
inated by the cult of specialism. .. . 
Our whole world presents one vast 
picture of disjointed and fragmentary 
knowledge. . . . The university man is 
a hermit in solitary confinement, a 
recluse occupying one cell in the great 
dungeon of intellectual imprison- 
ment... .”” 


Sir Patrick’s description written near- 
ly sixty years ago applies even more 
justly to modern American education. 


5 Paul W. White, “Radio News, its Past, 
Present and Future,” JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, XXIII, p. 144 (June 1946). 

®* Philip Boardman, Patrick Geddes (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944), pp. 149-150. 
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It depicts a tendency around which 
a great educational battle has bee 
fought for many decades. In the at. 
tempt to go down the middle path some 
schools of journalism are seeking to 
give students three types of educational 
work at once—general education, jour. 
nalism education, and radio education. 
Once upon a time it was enough for a 
student to have a general education in 
120 semester or 180 quarter hours, 
Then the general professional educa. 
tion was added. Some schools de. 
manded, logically enough, an addi- 
tional year for its completion, but some, 
if not most, still do not. But now we 
have a special type of professional edu. 
cation set atop all the rest—and the 
hours remain the same. 


HAT shall the schools and de. 
partments of journalism do? The 


‘policy on radio journalism education 


might include at least these points: 

1, Advisers and counsellors should 
encourage students to go into news- 
paper, magazine, publicity or any other 
sort of work that will force them to 
touch the world at first hand, before 
entering radio, especially before doing 
the inside radio work now so popular. 
They should impress upon the student 
the truth of Patrick Geddes’ view that 
“the only way to learn anything is to 
take part in life.” 

2. Through the cooperation of the 
journalism and the radio education as- 
sociations, station managers and other 
employers should be urged to set up a 
requirement of news gathering and writ- 
ing experience of not less than two 
years for employees entering radio 
journalism. 

3. The radio sequence should require 
more nearly adequate training than 
at present in all major journalistic 


‘Ibid., p. 432. 
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techniques, so that a graduate is cap- 
able of holding a job in some other 
phase of journalism even if not so 
well prepared as the student who did 
his work in the news, magazine, or 
business sequence. Radio journalism is 
much more closely related to the usual 
editorial practice sequences than to 
the business side; students in it con- 
sider themselves as learning to do edi- 
torial, not business, work. Therefore 
radio students should follow the edi- 
torial, not the business or graphic arts 
pattern. If this cannot be done in the 
normal span of time, then either radio 
instruction should be set up as a 
separate division, borrowing a few 
courses from journalism, or should re- 
quire a longer period for completion. 

A five-year two-semester program 
might offer the following: 


First Year 


English (3) (3) 

Government — (3) 

Science (3) (3) 

History (3) (3) 

Introduction to Journalism (3)* 


Second Year 


English (3) (3)” 
Lan (3) (3) 


Selanne or Mathematics (3) (3) 


Reporting (3) 
Introduction to Radio (3) 
Elective or major in Liberal Arts (3)* 


Third Year 


Philosophy (3) 

History and Principles of Journalism (3) 
Copyreading (3) 

Typography (3) 

Radio basic course (3) 

Electives and/or major (6) (6) (3) 


Fourth Year 


Feature Writing (3) 

Law of the Press (3) 

Radio basic courses (3) (3)¢ 
Elective and/or major (6) (6) (6) 


Fifth Year 


News Editing (3) 
Advanced Reporting (3) 
Research Seminar (6) 
Radio courses (3) (3)° 
Electives (6) (6) 


* Should include radio. 

bIf begun in high school. 

© Liberal Arts major should be a general 
social science group or concentration in one 
social science, totalling 20 hours beyond the 
base course. 

4To include Radio Writing, Radio News 
Writing, Radio Broadcasting, Radio Conti- 
nuity, Radio Production, Radio Advertising 
and others according to the special interest 
and ability of the student. 

©On the graduate level only, so that stu- 
dent will have 30 hours of graduate credit. 
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The emphasis is on live material whether 
that material comes from advertising 
trade publications, the teacher’s experi- 
ence, or from outside lecturers. 


Despite the progressive character of 
most advertising sequences in AASDJ 
schools, it does seem necessary for 
schools to exchange more information 


on successful teaching methods in order 
that each institution does not operate 
in a vacuum. The complete lack of 
standardization in the present organiza- 
tion of sequences points up the need for 
schools to examine their programs and 
then ask the question, “What are we 
trying to do and does someone else have 
a better idea for doing it?” 
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Present Policies and Recent Growth 
Of Press of Union of South Africa 


HE South African press, consisting 
of some 25 daily newspapers, main- 
tains a high standard of news and edi- 
torial policy. The daily press does not 
monopolize the journalistic field in the 
Union, however. There are also 140 
weekly and bi-weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the country areas, and a large 
number of national and special trade 
magazines supply news, information, 
and amusement to the three million 
white persons living in South Africa. 
Up to a decade ago the 10,000,000 
“natives” or blacks inhabiting South 


* Piet Beukes is co-editor of Die Suider- 
stem, a daily newspaper published in Cape 
Town which supports General Smuts and the 
United Party in South Africa. Since Dec. 
1937 he has served also as foreign news com- 
mentator for the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation. During the war he had usual 
responsibilities as deputy director of the Bu- 
reau of Information, the South African coun- 
terpart of OWI, and at the war’s end declined 
the position of Director of Information of the 
Union Government, preferring to return to 
active newspaper work. 

Mr. Beukes was born in South Africa of 
Boer (Dutch-French) descent 36 years ago. 
He took the master of arts degree in political 
science from the University of South Africa 
in 1933. He studied in Oxford University 
under a Rhodes scholarship from 1933 to 
1936, taking a degree there in international 
relations in the latter year. His work was 
carried on under the director of the noted 
scholar and expert on foreign relations, Sir 
Alfred Zimmern. Before beginning his Oxford 
University studies, Mr. Beukes was on the 
staff of Die Volksblad at Bloemfontein. Upon 
his return to his native country he became 
foreign news editor of the daily newspaper, 
Die Vaderland, and served in that capacity 
until 1940. He has traveled po ga in ee 
Britain, Africa, Canada, and the ited 
States. He and his family are now i the 
United States, where he is a a series 
of articles on his impressions of this country, 
stressing American foreign policy especially. 
Mrs. Beukes is a native of the United States 
and a graduate of Carleton College. 
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By Piet Beukes * 


Africa side by side with the whites had 
no real press representation, but in 
the last few years there has also been 
a rapid growth of Bantu newspaper 
and periodicals. Today nine weekly 
newspapers written in the languages 
of the Bantu races cater for their needs 
and express their opinions on national 
and international affairs. 

The colored community of approxi. 
mately 500,000 in Cape Town is serv. 
ed by two weekly newspapers which 
incline very strongly to the left in 
their vain attempt to spread the doc- 
trines of communism in South Africa. 

Many problems beset the newspaper 
world of South Africa. Due to the 
small white population and the poverty 
of the large black masses, circulations 
are relatively small compared with the 
millions of readers of British and 
American newspapers. There is also the 
difficulty of two official languages in 
South Africa which all newspapers have 
to take into account. 


The Boer language, Afrikaans (a 
combination of Dutch and French), 
which is the youngest language in the 
world today and the most simplified of 
any language, is spoken by 57 per 
cent of the white population and by the 
colored community and large numbers 
of natives as well. It is largely the 
language of the country districts but is 
also the predominant political lan- 
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guage in South Africa by virtue of the 
fact that most of South Africa’s political 
leaders come from Boer stock. 

English on the other hand is the 
trade, commercial, and industrial lan- 
guage of the country and almost all 
business and most of the resulting ad- 
yertising is done through this medium. 

The Constitution of the Union of 
South Africa officially recognizes both 
English and Afrikaans and the debates 
in Parliament, instruction in the 
schools and Universities, as well as the 
social, political, and economic life of 
the country are carried on in both 
Inaguages. It is therefore a sine qua 
non for every South African journalist 
to know both languages if he wants to 
keep abreast of developments. 

This creates an enormous demand 
for bilingual journalists. Such men 
are hard to find, however, as not every 
brilliant journalist who commands one 
language is capable of acquiring a 
second. It also creates special prob- 
lems for the South African newspapers 
in that they have to think in terms 
of two languages, two cultures, two 
groups of readers with different cus- 
toms, views, and traditions. It is a 
problem which one also finds in Bel- 
gium and in Canada with this differ- 
ence, however, that while the Flemish 
and the French groups in Belgium and 
the English and the French groups in 
Canada live in more or less separate 
territories, in South Africa the Boers 
and the British form a mixed group 
living amongst one another, mixing 
socially and inter-marrying. 


O results have sprung from this. 
It has in the first place led to the 
establishment of separate Afrikaans 


and English newspapers. In Cape 
Town, for instance, one finds one morn- 
ing newspaper, the Cape Times, and 
one Afrikaans morning paper, Die 
Burger; one afternoon English organ, 
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the Cape Argus, and one afternoon 
Afrikaans daily paper, Die Suiderstem, 
which translated literally means “South- 
ern Voice.” 

The same can be said of Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein where 
Afrikaners and English form a mixed 
heterogenous population. In Natal, 
however, which is almost entirely set- 
tled by people of British descent— 
the Boers having left the territory a 
hundred years ago to get away from 
British colonial rule, the three daily 
papers are all printed exclusively in 
English. 

Students of journalism might ask 
why it is that South Africa has not de- 
veloped a system of bilingual news- 
papers in which both English and 
Afrikaans are used side by side, thereby 
obviating the necessity of duplicating 
the newspapers in two languages. This 
experiment has been tried but all at- 
tempts to create a bilingual press in 
South Africa have failed. It will al- 
ways fail whenever it is attempted for 
the simple reason that very few peo- 
ple are interested in newspapers con- 
taining news and articles in two lan- 
guages. Newspapers worm themselves 
into the hearts and the minds of their 
readers because they give news, ar- 
ticles, and views in the medium of the 
mother tongue which can be easily 
understood. A second language, how- 
ever familiar a reader may be with it, 
creates a certain amount of effort on his 
part. The mixture of languages in a 
newspaper also leads to confusion. In 
reading a paper the mind of the per- 
son is set to grasp what the paper of- 
fers in his own language, and a second 
language therefore introduces a foreign 
note which irritates some, maddens 
others. 

It is for this reason that no advertiser 
in South Africa is interested in biling- 
ual publications, and as newspapers 
receive their main income from ad- 
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vertisers and not from the relatively 
small number of subscribers, no paper 
can be built up without strong support 
from the advertisers. 


E second factor resulting from the 
mixture of races and languages in 
South Africa has in my opinion a vital 
connection with the high standard of 
the daily press. The famous British 
historian, Lord Acton, stated in one of 
his numerous historical books that the 
mixture of races, traditions and cul- 
tures always tends to a higher standard 
of culture. In a mixed state there is 
a natural selection of the best customs 
and ways of living. Obsolete traditions 
and backward ideas are more easily dis- 
carded in favor of something better 
which one or other of the races or con- 
stituent nations may offer. 

It is my conviction that this process 
has also influenced the South African 
press. Newspapers serving a mixed 
population with different customs and 
traditions, different views and philoso- 
phies of life felt it vitally necessary to 
expound the highest and best view and 
present its news and articles objectively 
and rationally. 

This may explain the very high 
standard of newspapers like the Star, 
published by the powerful Argus Com- 
pany in Johannesburg, the Cape Times, 
published independently in Cape Town, 
and also the Friend, an English news- 
paper published in the heart of the 
traditionally Boer province, the Orange 
Free State. Apart from their high and 
objective standard of news presentation 
these and the other larger papers in 
South Africa are also well served by 
exclusive news stories, articles, and 
syndicated columns from Great Britain 
and the United States. Both the Star 
and the Friend and their associate news- 
papers in various parts of Africa are 
also served by the news and views of 
the world famous London Times. 
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All South African newspapers re. 
ceive most of their news from the South 
African Press Association, or Sapa a 
it is commonly known. Sapa is an in. 
ternal news gathering and news dis 
tributing organization to which al 
South African newspapers belong and 
to which all contribute news gathered 
by their various journalists and cor. 
respondents. 


As far as international news is con. 
cerned, Sapa is served by both the Brit. 
ish Reuter agency and the United 
Press. Most of the news, however, is 
supplied by the Reuter agency, but of 
late United Press has also received 
a fair amount of space. 


In addition to this, most of the daily 
papers, or groups of papers maintain 
representatives in London and New 
York from where they receive exclusive 
stories on international developments. 


E English newspapers are the 
oldest in South Africa. Their ex. 
istence and influence date back almost 
a century, a century dominated by the 
many wars fought between the blacks 
and the whites in South Africa, be- 
tween the Boers and the British and 
also by the various European wars and 
the two world wars. The Dutch, and 
later some French immigrants, were 
the original settlers in South Africa. 
The first Dutch settlement took place 
in 1652 when Johan van Riebeeck es. 
tablished a half-way station at the Cape 
to provide the Dutch ships on their way 
to the East with fresh food and water. 
The French Huguenots followed in 
1688, and it was not until after the 
Napoleonic wars, when Great Britain 
took over the Cape to protect her 
strategic interests, that the British set- 
tlers arrived. 
The British brought with them their 


system of free expression of views and 
the freedom of the press. One of the 
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first British governors of the newly 
acquired Cape did not subscribe to the 
view of the freedom of the press and 
it was left to Thomas Pringle, a Brit- 
isher who settled at the Cape, to take 
up the challenge on behalf of the press 
and to fight the attempt to muzzle the 
first newspapers. This vital struggle 
took place in the twenties and thirties 
of the last century and today all news- 
papermen in South Africa still hold the 
name of Thomas Pringle in reverence. 
The tradition of absolute freedom of 
the South African press dates from the 
time of Pringle. It was he who laid the 
foundation of the free press, and it was 
on this solid base that the English 
newspapers in South Africa developed 
into great organs of public opinion and 
democratic government. 


Although the Afrikaans newspapers 
developed later, they built up similar 
traditions. The oldest existing Afri- 
kaans newspaper, Die Volkstem (The 
People’s Voice), dates back to the year 
1873 when it first made its appearance 
in Pretoria, the old capital of the former 
Transvaal Boer Republic, and today one 
of South Africa’s two capitals, the other 
being Cape Town. 

As could be expected, the Boer War 
brought devastation especially to the 
Boer nation and for almost an entire 
generation the Boers or Afrikanes, as 
they now began to call themselves, 
smarted under their defeat. However, 
a wise British Government soon after 
the end of the war attempted to heal 
the war wounds and restored a certain 
amount of freedom to the Boers and 
through them to the whole of South 
Africa. Some of the Boer leaders, like 
Generals Botha and Jan Christian 
Smuts were satisfied; others like 
General J. B. M. Hertzog wanted still 
greater freedom. In 1912 General Hert- 
zog formed his Nationalist party to 
champion the Boer cause and to obtain 
full freedom for South Africa. 
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EALIZING from the beginning that 

a newspaper to fight his political 
battle was an essential, General Hert- 
zog in 1914 formed a company and 
published a paper, Die Burger (The 
Citizen) at Cape Town. This organ 
expounded the ideas of the Nationalist 
party which took over the reigns of 
Government in 1924. Thereafter the 
company started branch offices in vari- 
ous parts of South Africa and today a 
chain of newspapers propagandizing the 
cause of extreme nationalism is operat- 
ing on behalf of the original company 
which incidentally since 1933 turned 
against Hertzog’s more moderate and 
reconciliatory views. 


The ablest exponent of these extreme 
views is undoubtedly Die Transvaler, 
published by an associate company of 
Die Burger in Johannesburg. During 
the war it identified itself with the 
Nazi war cause and fought the pro- 
war policy of General Smuts and his 
associates to the bitter end. Since 
the end of the war it uses its venom in 
ridiculing and criticizing the United Na- 
tions and the lack of cooperation be- 
tween the former allies which it, like 
Dr. Goebbels, predicted during the war 
years would follow an allied victory. 
Die Transvaler makes no bones about 
the fact that it is in the first place a 
political organ, the spearpoint of the 
Nationalist party. It selects its news 
items carefully to fit in with its editor- 
ial policy and it is by clever selection 
rather than by distortion of news that 
it achieves its undoubted success both 
as a widely read newspaper and as a 
political organ. 

General Smuts is ably supported in 
his policy of racial cooperation in 
South Africa and with the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations by Die Volkstem, printed in 
Pretoria. Pretoria is, however, a long 
way from Cape Town and from the 
other strategic voting centres of South 
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Africa, and long before World War II 
it was realized by General Smuts and 
his supporters that a powerful press 
organ was also necessary in Cape Town 
and in other centres as well. Out of 
this realization originated Unie-volks- 
pers, publishers of Die Suiderstem (The 
Southern Voice) at Cape Town, Ons 
Land (Our Country) at Port Eliza- 
beth, Die Vrystater at Bloemfontein, 
and a number of additional weekly pa- 
pers in various parts of the country. 

This company started from scratch in 
1937, but during the war years and in 
the post-war epoch its growth was 
phenomenal. Today it is a company 
with a capital of $2,000,000 and is one 
of the biggest newspaper groups in the 
country. Die Suiderstem is continually 
fighting the newspapers and politicians 
of the Nationalist party, fighting their 
racial discrimination, intolerance, and 
reactionary tendencies. In this it is 
ably supported by Ons Land and by 
its eight associate country weekly news- 
papers. 


NE other newspaper group on the 
Afrikaans side which has made 
rapid progress is Die Afrikaanse Pers, 
publishers of an independent daily tab- 
loid newspaper Die Vaderland (The 
Fatherland). It has its headquarters 
in Johannesburg, but also maintains 
branches in the Orange Free State. It 
is the only newspaper group which the 
late General J. B. M. Hertzog, Prime 
Minister of the Union from 1924-39, re- 
tained. During his lifetime it was very 
closely associated with his politics but 
since his death in 1942 it has become 
an independent paper, although oppos- 
ing the policies of General Smuts, the 
present Prime Minister of the Union. 
A word should be said about the 
various national weekly magazines pub- 
lished by newspaper groups in South 
Africa. The Friend newspaper group 
of Bloemfontein publishes a very popu- 
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lar weekly magazine, the Outspan, 
which is chiefly characterized by ix 
general appeal. It is not a high clas 
magazine but has a wide circulation, 
Unie-volkspers has lately entered the 
field of English media and since March, 
1946, a very popular and widely read 
magazine, Spotlight, has appeared 
the magazine counters all over the 
Union. Spotlight is the only English 
magazine with a national circulation 
which can to a certain extent hold its 
own against overseas periodicals like 
the Saturday Evening Post, Look, and 
others. Like its American prototypes, 
it also appears in colors. 


Apart from these two popular weekly 
magazines, South Africa has a widely 
read news magazine, the Forum, which 
is printed by a company under the 
leadership of Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, at pres 
ent Deputy Prime Minister of the Union 
and Premier designate when General 
Smuts retires. Mr. Hofmeyr is one of 
the ablest men in South Africa, a pro 
found student and thinker and a man 
with liberal aid progressive ideas. The 
Forum, which incidentally subscribe 
to the weekly round-up of world news 
issued by Time, expounds these liberal 
and progressive views. The company 
has recently also started a weekly 
photographic magazine similar to Lije. 

In the field of Afrikaans weekly 
magazines, the Unie-volkspers, publish. 
ers of Die Suiderstem, takes the lead 
with a very popular and widely read 
magazine, Die Naweek (Week End). 
The growth of this magazine has been 
remarkable and it has the biggest circu 
lation of all Afrikaans magazines. ; 


ist Press, although it is entirely fre 
from politics. Die Afrikaanse Pers it 
Johannesburg publishes a third Afri 
kaans weekly magazine under the title 
Die Brandwag (Standing Guard). 
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There are many problems that beset 
the South African newspapers and mag- 
azines, but in spite of everything they 
continue to grow and to develop. The 
enormous prosperity which followed in 
the wake of the war, the discovery of 
rich and extensive new gold reefs, the 
swing-over from agriculture to indus- 
trial development, and the transfer of 
large volumes of money from London 
and also to a certain extent from New 
York to South Africa, have created very 
favorable conditions for the newspapers 
in South Africa and they are making 
the best of their opportunities. 

Due to a wise and farsighted policy 


most groups use their new wealth to 
improve the standard of their papers 
and magazines while the salaries of 
journalists have kept pace with the 
growth and development of their or- 
ganizations. If it is taken into con- 
sideration that South Africa is only 
at the beginning of its industrial de- 
velopment and that it will probably re- 
ceive millions of new immigrants in 
the next two of three decades, a great 
future for most of its newspapers, and 
especially for those holding progressive 
views, can be seen. South Africa is a 
land of opportunity for both news- 
papers, their writers, and their readers. 





Journalistic Advice of Ninety Years Ago 


The following advice to aspiring jour- 
nalists is at least nearly a century old. 


he Rev. Abel Stevens, editor of the 
INew York Christian Advocate, used the 
suggestions on page one of the Metho- 
dist weekly on September 4, 1856: 

1. Be brief. This is the age of tele- 
graphs and stenography. 

2. Be pointed. Don’t write all around 
a subject without hitting it. 

3. State facts, but don’t stop to mor- 
alize. It’s drowsy business. Let the 
eader do his own dreaming. 

4. Eschew preface. Plunge at once 
nto your subject, like a swimmer in 
old water. 

5. If you have written a sentence 
hat you think particularly fine, draw 


your pen through it. A pet child is 
always the worst in the family. 

6. Condense. Make sure that you 
really have an idea, and then record 
it in the shortest possible terms. We 
want thoughts in their quintescence. 

7. When your article is complete, 
strike out nine-tenths of the adjectives. 
The English language is a strong lan- 
guage, but it won’t bear too much “re- 
ducing.” 

8. Avoid all high-flown language. 
The plainest Anglo-Saxon words are 
the best. Never use stilts when legs 
will do as well. 

9. Make your sentences short. Ev- 
ery period is a milestone, at which the 
reader may halt and rest himself. 
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An HonoraBte Titan: A BiocRAPHICAL 
Srupy or Apotex S. Ocus. By Ger- 
ald W. Johnson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1946. ix + 313 pp. $3.50. 


HIS book about the famous pub- 

lisher of the New York Times was 
badly needed. In the first place, Ochs 
was important enough to deserve full- 
length treatment. This is apparently 
an “authorized” biography, but there 
is more freedom of treatment than in 
most books of that type. In the second 
place, Mr. Johnson does much to cor- 
rect the general impression that Ochs 
was a dull old personage—a great man- 
ager, no doubt, and immensely suc- 
cessful, but devoid of color. Mr. John- 
son is well aware of this misconception, 
and he begins his book with the story 
of the Times printer who thought of 
his top employer as “the little man 
who went about turning off the lights.” 
The printer was mistaken, but the 
story is significant. No printer on the 
Tribune would have confused Horace 
Greeley with anyone else, nor could 
such a thing have happened to Bennett 
on the Herald, or Col. Webb on the 
Courier and Enquirer, or Bryant on the 
Evening Post. But Ochs was never a 
self-advertiser, and he submerged him- 
self in his task. 


Though Mr. Johnson gives him form 
and interest as a human being, he does 
not paint him in high colors. He brings 
him to life as a very remarkable 
youngster in Chattanooga, and he makes 
us realize the drama in his purchase 
of the bankrupt Times when he him- 
self was in a very precarious situation 
financially, 


The title is derived from Mr. John- 
son’s thesis that Ochs was one of the 
financial Titans who had so much to do 
with making America what it is; and 
although many of these men were ma- 
terialists and rogues, Ochs was honor- 
able. He labors the point a little too 
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hard, as he labors a good many points 
in his “study.” At times he writes 
brilliantly, but his reflective mind be- 
trays him into rather too much casual 
moralizing for the taste of the present 
reviewer. 


He also makes some historical slips 
that may be worth noting. He is severe 
apon the younger Bennett, but en- 
thusiastic about the elder, whose “cul- 
minating feat,” he says was sending 
Stanley to Africa to find Livingstone. 
Of course, it was the younger Bennett 
who sent Stanley on his famous mis- 
sion. Pulitzer, says Mr. Johnson, “mak- 
ing a success of the St. Louis Post, had 
combined it with the Dispatch of the 
same city, making a still greater suc- 
cess.” Pulitzer first bought the Dis- 
patch, and three days later he and John 
A. Dillon combined it with the Post. 
As to the founding of the New York 
Times, it was three men and not two 
who did that; why should Edward B. 
Wesley, who was so important to the 
Times in the fifties, be so often neg- 
lected? But the errors we mention are 
incidental to the main story, and we 
are convinced that the work as a whole 
is reliable. 


The impressive thing about the whole 
story is the fact that so great a success 
was made simply by publishing a sound 
paper on good journalistic principles. 
Of course, there was some luck in it, as 
there is in most great successes: Ochs 
happened to come to New York at a 
time when readers were already tiring 
of yellow journalism. He himself had 
the taste and the sense to reject the 
ultra-sensational, and then he had the 
boldness to reduce the price of the 
Times to one cent while his paper was 
still in the red. 


This is an important addition to the 
literature of journalistic biography. 
Frank LutHer Morr 
University of Missouri 
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Rep Wine anp Its Dany NEWSPAPER. 
By Ralph O. Nafziger and Thomas F. 
Barnhart. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1946. vi + 54 


Pp. 


HIS report is publication No. 9 of 

the University of Minnesota’s com- 
mittee which sponsored studies on “The 
Community Basis for Postwar Plan- 
ning.” The first part, “News Content 
and Readership,” is by Professor Naf- 
ziger and the second part, “Manage- 
ment Problems,” is by Professor Barn- 
hart. Both studies supply a measure- 
ment or an analysis of the effect of the 
war on the local daily newspaper. 


The major change found by Profes- 
sor Nafziger were these: the percent- 
age of space devoted to news and pic- 
tures declined from 71 per cent in 
1938-39 to 63 per cent in 1944; the 
percentage of space devoted to adver- 
tising increased from 26 per cent to 33 
per cent in the same period (although 
the amount of newsprint available in 
1944 was slightly less than in 1938-39) ; 
the news and picture content category, 
“war-related activities” increased from 
4 per cent to 22 per cent, chiefly at the 
expense of sports but slightly at the 
expense of the nine other categories. 

Professor Nafziger also devised a 
symbol coding technique of the strength- 
power, neutral, weakness-loss tricho- 
tomy and compared the number of such 
symbols used in 1938-39 and in 1943. 
Such symbols as “Russia,” “United 
States,” Germany,” “axis,” et cetera in- 
creased, but such symbols as “Minne- 
sota,” “Red Wing,” “New Deal,” “la- 
bor,” “social security,” et cetera de- 
creaed. 

The study also includes a readership 
survey of the newspaper and a survey 
of the radio listening and book and 
magazine reading behavior of the com- 
munity. 
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Professor Barnhart reports that cer. 
tain types of product advertising were 
replaced by war-drive advertisements 
and that the circulation increased 145 
per cent—within 5 per cent of satura. 
tion within the city. He also analyzes 
the newsprint, personnel, and cost 
problems of publishing the paper dur. 
ing wartime. 

The study is not only valuable for its 
findings, but Dr. Nafziger has made a 
contribution of methodology that can 
be extensively utilized in related types 
of studies. The other publications in 
the series also should be of interest in 
the study of a particular newspaper in 
relation to the community which it 
serves. 


Cuitton R. Busz 
Stanford University 


A Triat on Triat. By Maxmilian J. St. 
George and Lawrence Dennis. New 
York: National Civil Rights Commit- 
tee. 1946. 503 pp. $5.00. 


ORLD War II produced no wide- 

spread jeopardy to civil liberties 
such as characterized the first conflict. 
Indeed, the only sedition case which 
occupied public attention during the re- 
cent struggle was a half-hearted prose- 
cution of thirty widely-differing individ- 
uals in one trial—an ill-conceived at- 
tempt which finally collapsed of judi- 
cial ennui. This case has now become 
the subject of an impassioned apology 
by one of the defendants and one of the 
attorneys for the defense. 

Readers should not anticipate in this 
book anything like the masterful re- 
view of sedition and democracy such 
as was accomplished after World War 
I by Zechariah Chafee in his study, 
Freedom of Speech. 

While Chafee manifestly was as zeal- 
ous in the defense of radical minorities 
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as the present authors are in the defense 
of conservative, isolationist minorities, 
the Harvard scholar’s work had the 
substance of careful documentation and 
exhaustive historical background. The 
present volume is primarily an attack 
upon “the intolerant extremist minority 
of leaders” within such pressure groups 
as “the leftists, the Jewish groups and 
the internationalists” who, in the opin- 
jon of the authors, urged the sedition 
trial as a propaganda device to ac- 
celerate intervention. 

Whatever the reader’s opinion of this 
argument, the book obviously lacks the 
balance to be good source material. In 
part this is due to the distinctly un- 
heroic proportions of the case itself. On 
the other hand, the authors do present 
a criticism of no inconsiderable weight, 
directed against the attempt of the 
prosecution in the case to introduce 
certain findings of propaganda analysts 
as evidence. Few researchers in this 
field would make the claim that any 
technique of propaganda analysis has 
yet reached a degree of sureness to 
justify its acceptance by a court of law. 

Had the book confined itself to a 
scholarly investigation of such obvious 
legal flaws in the case, including the 
strategy of the Department of Justice 
in bringing the action under a law 
prohibiting attempts to undermine mil- 
itary loyalty, it would have served its 
purpose better. Unfortunately, almost 
every page is filled with breast-beating 
references to “political and minority 
pressure groups” to please whom and 
to solicit whose votes the administra- 
tion instigated a propaganda trial. The 
book accordingly deteriorates the posi- 
tion it might have enjoyed, as a con- 
temporary study of civil right in nation- 
al crisis. 

WituiaM F, Swinp.er 
University of Nebraska 


ConFEssions OF A Story Writer. By 
Paul Gallico. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1946. 576 pp. $3.75. 


UL Gallico reached the top as a 
sports writer before he was thirty- 
nine years old. He became a fiction 
writer because he felt he was growing 
stale as a newspaperman, and because 
he wanted to be a writer, not a reporter. 
His short stories have appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier’s, the American Magazine, and 
other popular magazines. This volume 
is a collection of twenty-four Gallico 
stories, each with a brief introductory 
note on how the author came to write 
the story. Among Gallico’s better- 
known stories appearing in the collec- 
tion are “’Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas,” “Flight,” “Oh, Them Golden Mit- 
tens,” “The Great Charity Open,” 
“Stopwatch,” “The Adventures of Joe 
Smith, American,” and “The Snow 
Goose.” 


The confessions, including the auto- 
biography, occupy only ninety-seven 
pages. They do not attempt to tell 
others how to write; they tell how Gal- 
lico acquired and used ideas for stories. 
Nevertheless, the background notes give 
sound advice on studying the needs and 
patterns of the markets, the value of 
a literary agent, and the worth of an 
editor’s appraisal. As an example of 
the latter, Gallico reveals that the Sat- 
urday Evening Post editor improved 
“The Snow Goose” by advising the 
author to change the ending. 


Gallico makes fiction-writing sound 
very easy—a tip from a reporter, an 
old character in the office, a youthful 
superman dream, a propaganda need— 
that is all. Establish the situation and 
there is the story. 

Although he is at his best when des- 
cribing a boxing match, a golf tourna- 
ment, or a training camp, he also can 
depict the human element in the war 
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drama, or portray the antics of a pair of 
Chicago debs. 

Even if you don’t especially like fic- 
tion, don’t take this volume home and 
expect to finish it in several sittings. If 
your wife gets hold of it first, you won’t 


have a chance until she has read it 
through. 


Fioyp K. BasKETTE 
Emory University 


Covertinc THE Courts. By Curtis D. 
MacDougall. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1946. xvi + 713 pp. $7.00. 


HE PURPOSE of this book is to 

help prepare newspapermen for the 
task of reporting not only routine occur- 
rences but also, as the author points 
out, “the essential information regard- 
ing the administration of justice, with- 
out which no progress is possible in a 
democratic society.” 

The first four chapters of the volume 
contain an excellent report of the his- 
tory and philosophy of the law as de- 
veloped by scholars and legal historians. 
The last chapter is one of the best 
summaries I have seen of the history 
and functions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In between are fif- 
teen chapters devoted largely to an ex- 
position of the law and its operation 
through the courts. The exposition is 
painstakingly done and for the most 
part is accurate—-as accurate as any 
summary of a social mechanism with 
a long history and a current fluidity 
can be. 


The most valuable attributes of the 
volume are those which the author as a 
well-trained sociologist intersperses 
throughout the volume. He not only de- 
scribes but attempts to evaluate the 
law and its operation in terms of social 
needs. Within the covers of this one 
volume are found the best current think- 
ing on legal history, on administrative 
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law, on penology, on criminology, op 
court reforms. 

Unfortunately, this extensive cover. 
age leaves very little space for journal. 
ism. The volume contains examples of 
legal forms which become the bases for 
news stories, and occasionally a chap. 
ter will be annotated with a short sec. 
tion on, for example, handling divorce 
news, but otherwise the tyro or experi- 
enced newsman is given very little in 
the way of specific instructions on how 
to handle this wealth of material for the 
newspaper reader. 

A proper subtitle for this book could 
be, “a sociologist looks at the law.” 
One of the most stimulating chapters is 
the one on “Crime and Criminals” 
which reports current sociological think. 
ing on this extremely complicated prob- 
lem. In spite of all attempts at defini- 
tion including sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and pathological, the author comes 
up with the conclusion that a criminal 
is a person who has been convicted by 
a court for breaking a law. The most 
creditable work which sociologists have 
done in this field is to disprove the 
theories advanced by other sociologists. 

Unfortunately, too, Professor Mac- 
Dougall did not have space in this vol- 
ume to analyze the newspaper’s func- 
tion in relation to the law and courts. 
He covered much of this material in 
his Newsroom Problems and Policies, 
but it would not have been amiss to 
give the newspaper profession ssme ad- 
ditional help in solving the numerous 
problems which arise in the daily job of 
presenting the courts to the people. The 
extremely controversial question of 
proper publicity for criminal proceed- 
ings is not touched upon in this volume. 
Improvements in the law and in the 
administration of justice are pointed 
out, but no such searching analysis is 
made of current newspaper practices 
in relation to this important field of 
news. 
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The volume is liberally illustrated 
with examples of various types of legal 
reporting. Most of them are not only 
good reporting but also good sociology, 
but occasionally a story is included 
which obviously must have confused the 
newspaper reader. The reporters who 
wrote some of the illustrative stories 
should have taken Professor MacDou- 
gall’s course. 

In its analysis and definition of the 
law, the book is especially accurate— 
no mean feat when the explanation of 
a complicated crime or tort is com- 
pressed into two or three paragraphs. 
Teachers and students will find it un- 
excelled as a text or collateral reading 
for an intermediate or advanced class 
in reporting. 

Frep S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 


Writers AND Writinc. By Robert van 
Gelder. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. x + 381 pp. $3.00 


ACK in 1940 Robert van Gelder, 
editor of the New York Times 
Book Review, began a series of inter- 
view-personality sketches of famous 
contemporary literary figures which be- 
came an important feature of the Times 
book section. He has brought together 
nearly a hundred of the best of these 
in the new book, Writers and Writing. 
Something of the range of this col- 
lection, both in terms of persons and 
time, is indicated by the fact that the 
book opens with a piece on H. L. 
Mencken, the literary bad boy of the 
twenties, in which he blames Russia 
and Roosevelt “for a ten-year decline 
in the quality of American writing,” 
and ends with an interview with Erich 
Maria Remarque, author of All Quiet 
on the Western Front and Arch of 
Triumph. In the intervening 300-odd 
pages, there are sketches of nearly all 
the big-name writers of the period. 
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In an opening section called “Notes 
on the Literary Life,” Mr. van Gelder 
tells how the interviews began, his 
methods, and some of his conclusions 
about writers and writing. 

“For these interviews, I have followed 
nature rather than a technique,” he re- 
ports. “I have not read up on anyone 
before hand, have asked few questions, 
made no notes. I'd simply meet an 
author somewhere, listen for about an 
hour and a half, then sometime that 
day or the next go to a typewriter and 
put down at top speed all that had 
been said that I felt was of any use to 
me. Later in the week, about three 
hours before my copy was due in the 
composing room, I would look over 
these notes and write the interview in 
final form.” 

Mr. van Gelder admits that this 
“sounds slapdash,” but insists that it 
isn’t. “I didn’t read up on people be- 
fore I went to see them because I 
didn’t want a lot of stale, second-hand 
notions of what they were like.” 

To avoid what he calls the “blurring 
effect,” Mr. van Gelder also avoided ask- 
ing his interviewees a lot of questions. 
“You may be finding what a man thinks 
on a large number of topics but you 
have less of him,” he observes. “The 
way to know a man is to listen to him 
ramble and just give him a nudge now 
and then to keep him going.” 

Mr. van Gelder also found it useful 
not to take notes during the interviews. 
“The interviewee just jogs along, figur- 
ing that soon you will get out the pen- 
cil and the copy paper but that until 
then he needn’t start straining to be 
this or that for the public; he need 
only be himself.” 

All these practices make for natural- 
ness. Even Mr. van Gelder’s fast writ- 
ing has a place because, as he says, 
“if you draw the sketch at high speed, 
just putting down everything that seems 
interesting, the untidy facts gets in and 
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modify the portrait as they should, and 
the picture is freehand, it is individual.” 

Book publication of these interviews 
will introduce them to a new and wider 
reading public and will provide stu- 
dents of journalism and literature with 
a volume that is useful and valuable 
in many ways. The city editor who first 
assigned Mr. van Gelder to do one of 
these interviews had a good idea, and 
the author has made the most of it. 
Writers and Writing is a “must” item 
for bookish folk—using the term in the 
best sense of the word. 


Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


Tue CamsBrince Press 1638-1692. By 
George Parker Winship. Philadel- 
phia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1945. ix + 385 pp. 
$5.00. 


IS book deals with the establish- 
ment of the first press in the col- 
onies and the works produced by the 


Cambridge Press during its existence 
from 1638 to 1692. 

The story begins with a discussion 
of events surrounding the early efforts 
to obtain necessary supplies and equip- 
ment, their shipment to this country, and 
the activities of the men responsible 
for getting the project underway. 

Special attention is given to the Rev. 
Joseph Glover, father of the idea; Ste- 
phen Daye, the “first printer”; and to 
many others who had important parts in 
the initial venture. 

Beginning with the first piece of 
printing to be produced in this coun- 
try, the writer devotes the remainder 
of the book to a description of the main 
output of the press during the seven- 
teenth century, the serious difficulties 
encountered in its struggle to survive 
in the face of early competition, and 
the great influence other social and 
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economic conditions had upon its d. 
velopment. 

Particular emphasis is given to th 
Freeman’s Oath, the Eliot Indian Bible 
and the first Laws and Ordinances 9 
Massachusetts. 

Interesting sidelights are presente 
on the kind of paper, ink, types, and 
equipment used, as well as on the labor 
situation and the time and cost jp. 
volved in carrying on the enterprise. 

The author has attempted to clarify 
some of the assumptions commonly heli 
regarding the beginnings of printing in 
this country and the circumstance 
surrounding the earliest work to issue 
from the Cambridge Press. This he has 
done by careful, scholarly research and 
by thorough analysis of the data pre 
sented. 

Although complete evidence is not 
available to support all the opinions 
expressed, the book adds much valu. 
able material to existing knowledge 
concerning our first printing establish. 
ment. 

The style is clear and vigorous, bu 
there is an absence of adequate sum 
maries, in some instances, which would 
be helpful to readers interested in 
ready reference. 

This is not a book that can be read 
hurriedly. It contains an abundance 
of important data that requires careful 
study and thoughtful examination. 

The Cambridge Press deals with a 
epoch of outstanding importance in the 
history of American journalism and is 
a significant contribution te literature 
on the subject. Perhaps our general 
histories of the future will at least spell 
correctly the name of the first printer 
in what is now the United States. It is 
Daye, not “Day.” 

Ausert A. Sutton 
Northwestern University 
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Tue GALLUP PoxiTicaL ALMANAC FOR 
1946. Compiled by American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. Princeton: 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
1946. 273 pp. $7.50. 


VERY poller or public opinion an- 
E alyst knows that it is fruitless to 
carry on with his work unless he collects 
a large amount of background informa- 
tion and keeps it up-to-date. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion has 
attended to this job for many years 
and now Dr. George Gallup has pub- 
lished some of the AIPO material bear- 
ing on national elections. The result 
is a volume which doubtless is the best 
single source of national political data 
that has appeared in print. 

The basic data in the book include 
state by state figures on recent presi- 
dential elections, data on voting dif- 
ferences among population groups, spe- 
cial information on voting habits of 
Labor, war veterans, and independent 
voters, tables on recent Congressional 
elections, divisions of party votes in 
metropolitan centers of the country, and 
a summary of the presidential popular 
and electoral vote from 1789 to 1944. 
But the volume also explains the im- 
portant bearing which the turn-out of 
voters has on the chances of political 
parties involved in an election, and the 
relationship of political parties involved 
in an election, and the relationship of 
political sentiment in adjoining states 
or regions of the country. 

Any person who likes to dabble in 
political forecasting wili find basic ma- 
terial for his hobby in this book. At 
least, he can determine how much of 
a swing in political sentiment here and 
there it would take to assure one party 
or another a firm position in either 
house of Congress or in the White 
House. Then, by studying the current 
polls, individual judgment can be made 
on the significance of any shifts in po- 
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litical alignment waiich the polls reveal. 

Politicians, political writers, and po- 
litical pollers particularly will find this 
volume invaluable. It is significant that 
politicians have demonstrated in recent 
elections that they have learned some 
very important lessons from political 
polls, although they have been in the 
habit of using various methods to feel 
the public pulse long before George 
Gallup and others entered the field. 
This volume will save political analysts 
the time which they formerly had to 
spend in the collection of background 
data. It will also give them some tips 
on the use of election data which may 
be new to them. 

More than a decade ago, Edgar E. 
Robinson’s The Presidential Vote 1896- 
1932 (Stanford University Press) sup- 
plied fundamental election data which 
were very useful to political forecasters. 
Gallup’s volume brings this material 
up-to-date and adds new information 
based on the experience of his polling 
organization. His new volume should 
prove so useful to amateur and pro- 
fessional political forecasters that Dr. 
Gallup will be encouraged to carry out 
his proposal to revise it from time to 
time. 

Ravpo QO. NaFzicER 
University of Minnesota 


Paper Buitets. By Leo J. Margolin. 
New York: Froben Press. 1946. 149 
pp. $2.50. 


HIS book consists of about fifty 
pages of illustrations of psychologi- 
cal warfare leaflets and newspapers 
produced in World War II and eighty- 
odd pages of text which, in fourteen 
short chapters, cover about everything 
from American advertising to German 
war guilt. 
A subtitle describes the book as “A 
brief story of psychological warfare in 
World War II.” As a story of psycholog- 
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ical warfare it is very brief indeed. Ac- 
tually, Paper Bullets is a tract arguing 
against domestic fascism and racism, 
against an easy peace for Germany and 
Japan, and hastily at the end, for an 
American information program abroad. 
In support of these arguments, Mr. 
Margolin discusses the meaning and 
history of propaganda, the reason why 
France fell, the German national char- 
acter, combat propaganda, bigotry in 
the United Sttes, and other subjects. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Margolin doesn’t 
discuss any of these interesting topics 
with thoroughness or much evidence of 
inner illumination. Serious studies of 
Allied and enemy psychological war- 
fare are badly needed, and some are 
doubtless in preparation. Such studies 
will include accurate descriptions of 
military and political problems at vari- 
ous stages of World War II and ex- 
plain the planning and execution of 
strategic and tactical propaganda, with 
a critical appraisal of methods and re- 
sults. 

Paper Bullets is not a serious study 
of this type. It would seem to be writ- 
ten for the general reader who is pre- 
sumed never to have heard of propa- 
ganda and who needs to be stirred up to 
a realization that there is a good deal 
of sinister propaganda going around 
and he had better look out. That is a 
useful purpose, and it is to be hoped 
that the book will be read by many 
Americans who are unsophisticated and 
full of dangerous prejudices. 

The serious student of propaganda 
and public opinion may find the chief 
value of the book in its illustrations, 
which are preserved in a handy form 
for reference. Regardless of the sketchi- 
ness of treatment, it is the first and at 
this time the only American book deal- 
ing with psychological warfare in World 
War II. 

Mr. Margolin’s style is a mixture of 
breathless indignation and glib neolog- 
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isms, in short sentences and paragra 
which is apparently intended to 
trenchant but is often annoying. It 
also unfortunate that the book cop 
tains a number of errors of fact, such 
as the statement that the Office of Wy 
Information was created in Mar) 
1942 and that the celebrated attemp 
on Hitler’s life occurred in July 1945, 
Mr. Margolin is premature in th 
former statement, and posthumous jp 
the latter. 

Mr. Margolin is a New York news. 
paperman who joined the Office of War 
Information in July 1943, and served 
with the Psychological Warfare Branch 
of Allied Force Headquarters as a new 
editor in the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations. 

O. W. Riecu 
Washington and Lee University 


Pustic ReLatTions: A PRocRAM For 
CoLLeces AND Universities. By Y. 
Emerson Reck. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1946. xiv + 286 pp. 
$3.00. 

M* RECK, in writing this book, pro- 

ceeded on the generally accepted 
theory that publicity, to be construc 
tive and successful, must be based upon 
sound public relations. He deliberately 
minimized discussion of specific pub 
licity techniques and emphasized the 
why and how of good over-all public 
relations for colleges and universities. 


The book, therefore, is not a techni- 
cal guide for a college publicity writer. 
Rather, Mr. Reck attempts to clarify 
the relationships between publicity and 
public relations, and to detail the spe 
cific policies and individual actions es- 
sential to both internal and external 
institutional programs. In doing this, 
the author adopts the concept of social 
responsibility already well defined in 
the literature of public relations and 
applies it within his special field. 
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Mr. Reck reinforces his precepts 
with hundreds of illustrations and -anec- 
dotes taken from his own observations 
as director of public relations at Col- 
gate University and from the experi- 
ences of his fellow workers on campuses 
large and small throughout the country. 
Thus his volume becomes both a guide 
to the general philosophy of institu- 
tional public relations and an “idea” 
book for all those interested in influenc- 
ing public reaction to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The college publicist who is worried 
by the public relations attitude of his 
institution, or who is hampered by the 
lack of any defined program, will find 
here many arguments to bolster his 
cause. Indeed, the case experiences 
related by Mr. Reck constitute the 
book’s chief value, and make it a 
worthwhile addition to publications for 
workers in this field. 


Most journalism teachers and stu- 
dents will wish, however, that the 
author had included a more concrete 
study of methods and media for dis- 
semination of news of educational in- 
stitutions, even though such was not 
his primary purpose. Two chapters dis- 
cuss the problem of publicity, but the 
emphasis is upon human relationships 
rather than upon specific programs and 
techniques. For journalism courses, 
the book is usable as collateral read- 
ing in the field of public relations for 
education. 


Mr. Reck will supply upon request 
two mimeographed charts illustrating 
the working of Colgate’s public rela- 
tions organization. These supplement 
~ general chart published in the 


The author is well known not only 
as a college publicity director but also 
as a teacher of journalism. 


Epwin EMERY 
University of Minnesota 
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Tue Art or Prain Tatx. By Rudolf 
Flesch. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1946. 210 pp. $2.50. 


IS fortunate that external cir- 
cumstances have delayed this re- 
view, for during the past few months 
The Art of Plain Talk has become a sig- 
nal success. Almost all groups con- 
cerned with writing have acclaimed the 
text as a great practical help and it 
has required several printings to satisfy 
their demand. This reviewer shares the 
general sentiment. But he also wel- 
comes this opportunity to make some 
suggestions as to the direction in which 
Mr. Flesch’s work might be continued. 
Three points come to mind. 

The author’s recommendations for 
simple and understandable writing are 
of two kinds. One group of prescrip- 
tions is based on experimental studies. 
He has shown, for instance, that it is 
easier for people to understand a text 
if the sentences are short and if few 
suffixes are used. Other recommenda- 
tions are more impressionistic. For in- 
stance, the author discusses the dis- 
advantages of writing with too many 
adjectives, and the desirability of using 
the active form of verbs as often as 
possible. It would be interesting to have 
his experimental work extended so that 
Mr. Flesch’s readability formula would 
include additional items. 

A second suggestion might be best 
stated as a question addresed to Mr. 
Flesch. It is fair to say that all his 
advice pertains to sentences. He ex- 
plains, so to say, how a text can be 
made more readable within a para- 
graph. But for many writers this is a 
minor problem compared with the trou- 
bles they have putting several para- 
graphs into a coherent sequence. Or 
to put it differently, the whole struc- 
ture of a text is also an important prob- 
lem of “plain talk.” Certainly many 
readers have greater difficulties under- 
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standing the flow of an argument than 
they have with the single statements 
of which it consists. Should we pro- 
ceed from a general statement to spe- 
cific examples, or the other way around? 
Should we announce our ideas in the 
beginning rather than summarize them 
at the end? Or should we do both? The 
query to Mr. Flesch is whether he 
thinks his method can be developed 
so that one day we can also apply it 
to such structual problems. 

Finally, Mr. Flesch’s work raises a 
general problem. There is one, and only 
one, slight contradiction in some parts 
of the book. At one point the author 
expresses his opposition to rhetoric, pic- 
torial language, rhythmical sequences 
of words, and all the other devices 
which usually are considered marks of 
a civilized style. But in other parts of 
the book he says that a condensation 
in the Reader’s Digest, even if it is 
more readable by his formula, is often 
poorer reading than the original; a 
page of a good novel loses much of its 
flavor if rewritten as “plain talk.” What, 
then, is the relationship between a re- 
fined and personalized style and the 
“plain talk” achieved by aplication of 
a formula? Both obviously have their 
place. But it is important to think 
more about their relative merits. For 
here the problem of writing is related 
to a more general question: What 
does modern society, with its trends to- 
ward technology and mass consumption, 
do to human values? 


Paut F. LazarsFeLp 
Columbia University 


TeLevision SHow Business. By Judy 
Dupuy. Schenectady: General Elec- 
tric. 1945. 246 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


REVIEWER could find no better 
description of this book than Miss 
Dupuy offers in her foreword: “This 
handbook presents the experiences of 


the WRGB staff during the five yeay 
of operation of the G-E station x 
Schenectady.” She goes on to say thy 
she spent seven and a half months jp 
the studios, during which she “dug inty 
files, talked, and worked with” pr. 
gram, technical and research worker, 
She herself worked as a member of the 
station’s television production staff. 


The result is thirty-seven short chap. 
ters of catalogued detail, more thay 
twenty of them on as many differen 
kinds of television shows. Most of the 
material is presented either anecdotally 
—accounts of specific experiences with 
individual shows—or in briefed form: 
List upon list of “major factors affect. 
ing” this and “basic precepts on” that, 
Most chapters contain both types of 
material. 


Miss Dupuy is both honest and uw. 
pretentious. She does not attempt to 
make the book more than an account 
of what she saw and was told at WRGB. 
Which is to say that she does little 
generalizing. This is, I think, a serious 
weakness in the book—at least for the 
reader such as I who confessedly knows 
little about the mechanics and tech- 
niques of television production. Miss 
Dupuy has given me a mass of evi- 
dence on a lot of subjects; but she 
hasn’t added it up. Consequently, I get 
not an orderly picture of television pro- 
gramming, production, costuming, color 
problems and so on, but rather an 
indigestion of facts that leaves me little 
better informed than I was before open- 
ing the book’s cover. 


A useful chapter—longest in the book 
—is that showing a complete annotated 
production script for a public service 
program. The binding of the offset- 
produced book is such that its photo- 
graphs—often with their captions— 
bleed all the way into the stapling. 

MircHety V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota. 
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No Woman’s Worup. By Iris Carpen- 
ter. Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. 1946. ix + 338 pp. $3. 


rr Carpenter’s book, No Woman’s 
WV orld, is a work for which journal- 
ists may well express appreciation. 
This British girl has written with the 
strongest of her co-workers of any na- 
tionality or sex. She has covered the 
story of the European phase of World 
War II with clarity and precision. At 
no time did she withhold facts or des- 
criptives that would soften the blow or 
change the picture. 


The fact that readers are thinking 
now of what is to come, rather than 
what has happened in the mad chaos 
of the war, may limit the sale of this 
late publication. But that would be re- 
grettable. 


The writer starts her story with her 
first experience in the conflict, namely 
the bombing of her own home in Kent, 
England. She follows through with 
very specific detail to the end of the 
fighting. 

The feature of the book that is of 
special interest is, of course, concerning 


the girl reporters’ experiences in it.’ 


The British, especially General Mont- 
gomery, held that “the most horrific” 
development of modern war was the 
woman war correspondent. She was 
considered “bad luck in the field, bad 
business and something to be scotched 
vigorously.” Americans, on the other 
hand, admitted that certain phases of 
war should be covered by women. Af- 
ter much overcoming of difficulties, the 
author was permitted, with one other 
woman correspondent, to go to the 
front and report the real news from the 
front lines until V-E Day. 

Miss Carpenter’s most interesting re- 
port, and it is the most horrible, is the 
story of the battle of Hurtgen Forest. 
This is a story which few persons ever 
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heard of and fewer still will appreciate 
the cost. According to Miss Carpenter, 
of all the struggling in Europe that 
fight cost the Americans most. It was 
said to be the longest sustained and 
bloodiest fighting of the whole war and 
the most unjustifiable. This story alone 
would make the book worthwhile. 


MarcueritE McLAavucHLin 
University of Kentucky 


PEoPte IN QuaNpDARIES. By Wendell 
Johnson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1946. xiv + 532 pp. $3. 


IS book can be divided in two 

parts. The first 239 pages set forth 
the theory of general semantics. The 
remainder discusses the problems of 
people in quandaries. 


Part one presents the traditional con- 
cept of general semantics as a non- 
Aristotelian system of thought. It con- 
tains two brilliant chapters on “Never 
the Same River,” and “Science and 
Personality.” Otherwise its scope fol- 
lows the general semantic pattern of 
naming Aristotle as the evil “Old Man,” 
and presenting Korzybski as the Savior 
Through Science. 


This orientation produces its own 
pattern of difficulties. First, Johnson’s 
statement of the implications of Aris- 
totle would hardly be accepted as ac- 
curate by a careful student of Aristotle, 
being rather drawn from Korzybski’s 
conception. Second, Korzybski’s naive 
unacquaintance with the history of 
thought, excellent mathematician though 
he is, is too often reflected in Johnson’s 
details of treatment. For example, 
Korzybski’s claim to the “discovery” of 
multiordinality of terms is quoted ap- 
parently without the author knowing 
that these and other general semantic 
concepts were by and large found in 
the Hellenic empirics, elaborated by 
Locke, and were being used by Bosan- 
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quet et al when Korzybski arrived on 
the scene. Again following Korzybski, 
Johnson repeats the historical error that 
Aristotle had contended against the 
uniform rate of freely falling bodies, 
whereas a reading of Lane Cooper 
would give pause to anyone tempted 
to perpetuate this legend. Third, the 
attempt to buckle thought into a single 
system forces the author into violations 
of his own sysem. To wit, he objects 
to either-or premises, then later argues 
that the world must be either scientific 
or medieval (pp. 56, 167). In spite of 
repeated designations of Aristotle as the 
evil “Old Man,” he is forced more than 
once to use Aristotelian concepts and 
methods, as on making generalizations 
square with facts (pp. 38-39). Still 
following Korzybski, he warns against 
the danger of using is and its forms in 
identifying inner feelings with objective 
reality, saying “it is [sic] conducive to 
greater awareness of projection, to re- 
place is by such terms as appears, 
seems, etc.”; but on this very page (64) 
he find it necessary to use the forms of 
is fourteen times without once substi- 
tuting appears, seems, etc. 

A non-semanticist will find this at- 
tempt to reduce the universe to oneness 
no nearer to achievement than when at- 
tempted by Berkeley and not so near 
as was done by Thomas Aquinas. 

Part two of the book, however, is 
Johnson himself, unshackled by Korzy- 
bski and unoppressed by Aristotle. 
True, he uses the terms of general se- 
mantics, but they are not inherent. A 
reader could start on page 243 and be- 
gin reading without a sense of loss of 
anything that went before. If he does, 
he will find this a great book. In the 
chapter on “The Language of Mal- 
adjustment,” you will meet all the peo- 
ple you ever knew, and understand 
them better for the reading. The chap- 
ters on major and common maladjust- 
ments are written out of Johnson’s rich 


experience; they ought to be read by 
husbands, wives, parents, teachers, an 
barbers. The chapter on stuttering, yp. 
der title of “The Indians Have No Wor 
for It,” is possibly the most penetrating 
of all writings ever produced on thi 
subject. It alone is worth the book. 
No one can read this book and r. 
main uninfluenced by it. People iy 
quandaries will find light. People not in 
quandaries will fiind an understanding 
of the quandaries of those who are. 
Wittiam Norwoop Baraicanca 
Wabash College 


Unusuat Worps anp How Tuey Cam 
Axsout. By Edwin Radford. Ney 
York: The Philosophical Library, Inc. 
1946. 318 pp. $3.75. 


ESCRIBED by its author as a dic. 

tionary of origins, this small book 
represents feature material from the 
London Daily Mirror. The reader is left 
to draw this conclusion after dipping 
into the volume, since the dateline is 
New York, and to thousands Daily Mir. 
ror means the New York tabloid. 

Though the book contains amusing, 
curious, and delightful lore about some 
seven or eight thousand words, it is 
scarcely comprehensive enough to pass 
as a reference work. Too many of the 
words and phrases that come to mind 
are missing from its pages to make it 
a satisfactory desk standby. 

Hence, its chief interest is to the 
amateur philologist, who hopes to dis 
cover new facets and lights in long 
familiar words. However, the inclusion 
of such well-known terms, as “Achilles’ 
heel,” “Adam’s apple,” and “A. B.” 
for able-bodied seaman, seems not 
to be merited if the book is to appeal 
to the literate. There is a mental jolt, 
too, in running head-on into such ultra- 
moderns, as “D-Day,” “Amgot,” and 
“Atlantic Charter,” in the company of 
ancient proverbs and idioms. 
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Unfortunately for the American 
reader, much of the material is British, 
and no longer in current use on this 
side of the water. To be sure, there is 
pleasure in recalling in our common 
heritage in words like “fall” for the 
autumn season,—words long forgotten 
in England which still linger on in 
America. 

Too frequently, Americanisms are 
treated with the irony that is seldom 
missing when one branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon community views the customs 
and manners of the other. Slight dis- 
crepancies occur, as when the area 
south of “Mason and Dixon’s line” is 
said to be known as “Dixie’s land.” 
“Hand in his checks,” as a synonym for 
death, seems a pale version of the live- 
lier “Cash in his checks,” long popular 
on the frontier. 

Unhappily for the bibliophile, the 
book is not a pleasant one to handle. 
The pages are stiff and unyielding, def- 
initely unfriendly to the touch. Yet in 
spite of this, and of the sometimes un- 
satisfactory selection of material, the 
book still offers many interesting para- 
graphs to the reader bent on prying 
into the elusive history of words. 

ViviAN SORELLE 
West Virginia University 


DINNER AT THE WuirTeE Howse. By Louis 
Adamic. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1946. 276 pp. $2.50. 


HORTLY before the United States 

entered World War II, Louis 
Adamic published a book, Two-Way 
Passage, in which he proposed that this 
country “develop economic and political 
reconstruction programs for the various 
countries” of occupied Europe. He felt 
that the United States, although it was 
not yet engaged in the shooting war, 
should organize and train a corps of 
workers “to enter the countries the 
moment they were liberated, fill in the 


vacuum left by the defeated Axis forces 
and help the peoples work themselves 
out of devastation and confusion to- 
ward rehabilitation.” He reasoned that 
the United States is made up of many 
first- and second-generation Americans 
whose aid would be invaluable in taking 
our concepts of democracy to Europe. 

Among the 25,000 people buying 
copies of the book was Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who soon brought it to 
the attention of the president. One re- 
sult was that several weeks after Pearl 
Harbor Louis Adamic and his wife were 
invited to dine at the White House. 
The invitation, puzzling in itself, was 
all the more puzzling when the Adamics 
found Winston Churchill seated at the 
table with them. But in the hour and a 
half that followed it became clear to 
the Adamics that the president had in- 
vited them to the White House as an 
aid in forcing certain points of view on 
Churchill—for example, the fact that 
this country harbors a large body of 
anti-British sentiment. 

This situation furnishes Adamic the 
springboard for Dinner at the White 
House, a profoundly serious book whose 
purpose is to explore the Roosevelt- 
Churchill relationship and its effects on 
the postwar world. To Louis Adamic 
that relationship was tense, dramatic. 
“Gazing at each other,” he writes, 
“they seemed to be feeling out each 
other’s measure, speculating, challeng- 
ing. A summation of personal matur- 
ity, a summation of their class, coun- 
tries, period, with world-wide matters 
at stake, they were a pair of opponents 
naturally drawn to each other—terrific 
to watch. Each seemed to be saying in- 
audibly to the other: How am I going 
to handle you tonight? How are you 
going to react to my tactics? How will 
that affect our common cause, not so 
much during the war (that’s all set) as 
later? And what do you understand 
our common cause to be? What about 
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Russia?” The excitement of the eve- 
ning is effectively transferred to the 
reader. 

Adamic sees Churchill as the apoth- 
eosis of British Toryism, ready to use 
any trick necessary to preserve the 
Empire—ready “to scare the Ameri- 
cans with Communism, with the rising 
Slavs”—ready to make the Americans 
believe that in the postwar world the 
choice must be between Red Commun- 
ism and British imperialism. In the 
eyes of Adamic no such thing is true; 
there is no inescapable either-or choice. 
A war with Russia is not the Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict of the twentieth century. It 
may be, he argues, that Russian Com- 
munism and British imperialism cannot 
exist side by side, but there can be an 
amicable convergence of American dem- 
ocratic ideals and Russian philosophy 
with no important sacrifice of principle 
by either. 

The choice of postwar Americans is 
not Churchill’s either-or but between 
One World and No World. Two leg- 
acies given us by Roosevelt—the anti- 
thetical atomic bomb and the United 
Nations—are instruments which must 
certainly determine the course of events 
in this century. The first has made us 
hated and feared abroad; the second 
cannot succeed, Adamic declares, with- 
out “a vitally interested, democratic 
United States.” 

If we choose One World rather than 
follow the downward path to chaos and 
war which the author thinks lining up 
with British policy would mean, then 
we must follow these seven lines of 
action: (1) support the United Nations 
ideas “with a powerful determination 
that justice and equality become a per- 
ceptible trend here and the world 
over”; (2) recognize that atomic en- 
ergy can be used constructively and 
that its development be controlled by 
the United Nations “heading toward a 
world federation, a world government” ; 


(3) urge our government to formulate 
a foreign policy which will encourage 
the development of democracy in all 
countries; (4) instill democracy here 
with “new vitality and wider scope s 
that it will satisfy economically, socially, 
politically, ethnically a larger and groy. 
ing number of citizens, gradually equal. 
izing our standards of living and raising 
the quality of our cultural urges and 
aspirations”; (5) make sure that as the 
empire system dwindles and world den. 
ocracy grows, the people of the differ. 
ent countries will become more nearly 
equal than now; (6) realize that the 
United States and the USSR are “equal- 
ly great and that friendship between 
the two is essential to both and to the 
world in general”; and (7) force our 
leaders to “take prompt steps toward 
effecting an ideological compromise—or 
at least a truce—on the international 
scene, primarily between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, but it 
should extend to countries like Greece 
and Poland.” 

Adamic says he is neither a Commun. 
ist nor an apologist for Russian policies, 
that his first interest is the United 
States. But at the same time that he 
pleads with us to be less suspicious 
of Russia and to try to understand 
why Russia is suspicious of us, he ques- 
tions virtually every British move and 
motive. 

The book’s apparent qualities are its 
undoubted sincerity and lucidity, but 
its real worth must be measured by the 
worth of its ideas. 

a Smmon Hocusercer 
Nashville Tennessean 


Tank You, Mr. Preswent. By Merri- 
man Smith. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1946. x + 304 pp. $2.50. 


EEE SMITH, United Press 
correspondent assigned to the 
White House, was the only full-time 
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reporter who covered President Roose- 
velt’s activities from before Pearl Har- 
bor until his death. Obviously, he had 
ample opportunities to collect material 
that could make extraordinary good 
reading. 

In his book, he has done an entirely 
competent job. He has used his file of 
news stories and, even more, his per- 
sonal notebooks of interesting happen- 
ings that did not get on the U. P. wires 
at the time. 


Smith’s background was unsurpassed 
except by those associates who actually 
helped FDR make decisions. While en- 
tirely friendly in his general attitude 
toward the wartime president, the U. P. 
correspondent did not have the inti- 
mate, binding loyalties which would col- 
or the writing of the so-called “inner 
circle.” His constant association with 
the president did not compromise the 
newspaperman’s sense of objectivity. 

The author wisely includes sufficient 
description and explanation of the typi- 
cal techniques employed by Washington 
correspondents so that both lay readers 
and journalists who have not worked 
in the nation’s capital can appreciate 
his problems and the stories he relates. 
He tells a number of anecdotes which 
previously never got beyond Washing- 
ton newspaper circles. He reports, as 
he phrases it, “the things that were 
overlooked in the big news of the day.” 

While Smith keeps the spotlight 
rightly on Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman throughout his volume, he does 
not allow them to bask under the soft- 
ening lighting effects of adoration. His 
description of Harry S. Truman, carry- 
ing two wilted roses to his family as he 
left his first post-nomination conference 
with the president in 1944, is far from 
flattering. He clearly shows’ that FDR 
was dying long before the country real- 
ized it. (Incidentally, history undoubt- 
edly will confirm his contention that so 
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much misinformation on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s physical condition had been put 
out by his political opponents that the 
public and reporters, too, failed to 
evaluate correctly the known—and pub- 
lished—facts when his body began to 
die. ) 

His discussion of the typical presi- 
dential press conference is one of the 
best of its kind since Leo Rosten did 
his sociological study of Washington 
correspondents, their techniques and 
their attitudes. The chapter entitled 
“Questions and Sometimes Answers” 
might well supplement the earlier book. 

Smith praises President Roosevelt for 
firmly establishing the White House 
press conference as “the popular gov- 
ernment instrument that it is today.” 
He reports that President Truman fol- 
lowed the same general mechanics 
established by his predecessor. Bitter 
experiences were required to teach the 
new president that it might be better 
to say “No comment” occasionally than 
to strive constantly to keep everybody 
happy. He warns that any future presi- 
dent who thinks he can drop press con- 
ferences really will be in for a “skull 
beating.” His honeymoon with the 
press will end the day that announce- 
ment is made. 

In addition to the extensive collec- 
tion of amusing, illustrative stories of 
dealings between the two wartime presi- 
dents and the newspapermen, Smith 
provides assorted facts of interest to 
students of the American press. For ex- 
ample, he says that its costs approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year, not including 
salary, for a press association or news- 
paper to maintain a White House cor- 
respondent constantly in the presiden- 
tial party. Smith estimates that he 
travelled at least 125,000 miles during 
the past six years. He also reports 
that the president of the United States 
is the only man referred to as “Mr.” 
in press association news items. 
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The title of the book comes from the 
phrase shouted by the dean of the 
full-time White House correspondents 
at the end of each press conference with 
the president. Smith has used it fre- 
quently in recent years as he became 
the reporter with the longest continuous 
service. It was not unusual then that 
he appropriated it for the title of his 
book. 


Hiwuier KriecHBaum 
University of Oregon 


Wuime Time Remains. By Leland 
Stowe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1946. xii + 379 pp. $3.50. 


MANY readers this book will 

seem like a jeremiad, but there is 

no escaping its urgency and there is no 
ignoring the direness of its message. 

Mr. Stowe begins with an appraisal 
of the world today, followed by an ex- 
amination of Soviet power, current 
trends in western Europe, and the out- 
look in Asia. Then come three chap- 
ters in which he discusses the nature 
of fascism, communism, and democracy. 
This is one of the most useful sections 
of the book. Even well-informed read- 
ers will profit by his lucid and convinc- 
ing account of these three diverse ways 
of political life. The most devastating 
chapter is that in which he lays the ills 
of unhappy Greece at the door of Win- 
ston Churchill. 

But the real meat of the work is in 
its final section, “The Road to World 
Citizenship.” In it the author severely 
criticizes American policy with respect 
to the atom bomb and discusses the 
need and outlook for world government 
along with education for peace. Mr. 
Stowe is a convincing advocate: the 
need is clear, the time is dishearten- 
ingly short, and the prospect none too 
bright. The alternative, as he paints it, 
is terrible to contemplate. 
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The heavy undercurrent of Mr. 
Stowe’s thinking comes to light early: 
the atom has been freed, but men’; 
minds remain unemancipated. Much 
later, he pays his respects to the fixity 
and professional narrowness of the 
military mind in its attitude toward the 
bomb. 

Mr. Stowe’s alarm recurs throughout 
the book: “The atomic ultimatum, 
therefore, is unescapable. It is one 
world—or none. It is control and aboli- 
tion of atomic weapons—or a world 
perpetually dominated by the anarchy 
of a fearful race in suicidal armaments 
of mass destruction.” The choice lies 
chiefly with Russia and the United 
States, but Mr. Stowe lays the lion’s 
share of responsibility on America’s 
doorstep since she first developed and 
used the bomb in warfare and still has 
the world’s only stockpile of bombs. 

He blames the press for the sorry 
fact that most Americans are “gravely 
unprepared” for this crisis in which, he 
argues, the newspapers have functioned 
only about 10 per cent efficiently. There 
is good ground for the criticism but, 
as Mr. Stowe should know, it is far 
easier to lead the reader to water than 
to get him to drink. 

The better part of a year has passed 
since Mr. Stowe finished the writing of 
his book. The events of those months 
have not perceptibly improved the 
chances of an early United Nations 
agreement for the control of the atom 
bomb. The impasse between Russia 
and the United States over the control 
of the bomb, indeed, is symptomatic 
of their other major differences. Un- 
fortunately the signs are, too, that the 
bulk of U. S. public opinion is still 
opposed to following the kinds of 
policies Mr. Stowe advocates so earn- 
estly. 

If anything, this condition makes this 
book all the more “must” reading for 
those who sincerely take the world’s 
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future to heart. It is hard to see how 
anyone can read it and remain uncon- 
vinced that the real hope for tomorrow 
lies only in one direction—else there 
may be no tomorrow. 

James E. Poiiarp 
Ohio State University 


ADVERTISING TO THE Mass Market. By 
James Davis Woolf. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Company. 1946. vii + 133 
pp. $3.50. 


IS not only pleasant but helpful 

to read about something with which 

we are familiar, especially if the in- 

formation has been given new meaning 

by a treatment that is at once authorita- 

tive and fresh. Such is the case of 
Advertising to the Mass Market. 

Written in the briskly-paced style 
of a veteran ad man (the author is vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson Co.) 
this little book sets out to say what has 
been said time and time again: “Write 
to the people as they are—it is the 
secret of advertising that does its job.” 
But Mr. Woolf puts over this message 
with more power and more good hard 
facts than many another author has 
done in larger and thicker volumes. 

The author makes no pretense to 
originality or discovery. He merely re- 
affirms the fundamentals that have been 
driven home to him through his years 
of experience and his association with 
some of the best minds in the advertis- 
ing business. 

While directed to the seasoned adver- 
tising man as well as to the less ex- 
perienced, this book is not for the ad 
man alone. It may well be used by any 
individual or any group that strives to 
appeal to the masses. For, Mr. Woolf 
maintains, the more clearly and sym- 
pathetically we understand the “plain 
folks” the more effectively we will be 


able to apply, in terms of service, our 
arts of persuasion. 


The author warns the ad man not to 
be deceived by the relatively high spend- 
ing power of the people in the top 
income bracket. “The very large ma- 
jority of the American race in every 
income bracket are simple, elemental 
people and ‘few use the grand preroga- 
tive of mind.’ There seemingly is no 
culture and intellectual competence in 
the United States that corresponds to 
our high material standard of living.” 

There is often disillusionment in what 
Mr. Woolf has to say about the mass 
market. That the majority of our popu- 
lation finds it easier to believe than 
not to believe; that critical, skeptical, 
discriminating thinking is the hardest 
kind of human labor and is something 
to be shunned, are disillusioning facts, 
yet they are a forceful plea for responsi- 
ble advertising. 


Mr. Woolf calls for simplicity. He 
holds to the view that much advertising 
is not elemental enough, does not reach 
down deep into the conscicusness and 
hearts of the masses. Because the mass 
market buys with its heart, and not 
with its head, the author warns the ad 
man not to ask the reader to think too 
hard, but to keep his ideas and his 
language simple and his touch ever- 
lastingly human. 

This book is not a text; it might well 
have been written for mass market 
consumption. The author puts into 
practice many of the fundamentals he 
stresses so vigorously; his writing is 
vivid and simple, and none of his twenty- 
three chapters run more than six pages. 
His book is alive with anecdote and 
example and is illustrated generously 
with advertisements of yesterday and 
today, each pointing up the soundness 
of his viewpoint. 

RicHarp Joe. 
Emory University 
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Cueck List or Necro NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE Unirep States (1827-1946). By 
Warren Brown. Jefferson City: Lin- 
coln University School of Journalism. 
1946. 37 pp. 


NYONE who has tried to make 

something more than a superficial 
study of Negro newspapers in the 
United States invariably is stymied by 
the lack of complete files. Dr. Brown’s 
check list, therefore, will become a val- 
uable aid to research workers in cover- 
ing this neglected aspect of American 
journalism. The list contains 467 news- 
papers and includes editors and dates 
of founding and expiration. Dr. Brown’s 
list should be the starting point in trac- 
ing the course of American Negro news- 
papers—not only those on his list but 
many others which remain to be 
checked.—F.K.B. 


Other Books Received 


Aut Tuese Peorre. By Rupert B. Vance. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1945. xxxiii + 503 pp. $5.00. 
A monumental work of statistical analy- 

sis, supported by numerous sraphe and 
charts, in which a scoiologist takes inven- 
tory of the nation’s human resources in 
the South. Indispensable for anyone writ- 
ing on contemporary Southern trends. 


Eprtinc THe Smatt Crry Damy. By Rob- 
ert M. Neal. New York: ry gem 
> (Revised) 1946. xiv + 498 pp. 


Differs from 1939 edition only in u to- 
date illustrations, more attention to 
left headlines, and the addition of three 
pages on type devices. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL Rapio Cox. 
FERENCE ON STATIONS PROBLEMS. (Spon. 
sored by the Association for Education 
by Radio). Held at the University oj 
Oklahoma, March 7-11, 1946. 158 pp. 
Discussions about station managemen,, 


public service, educational broadcas 
—* news, television, and frequency 


New York Heratp-Trisune Front Pacz 
History oF THE Seconp Wori War 
New York: New York Tribune, Inc. 
1946. 116 pp. Il. $1.00. 

A reproduction in readable size (10 x 

13) of 52 top-interest front pages from 
September 1, ee to August 15, 1945, 

matched by several "hundred excellent pic. 

tures of war personalities and incidents, 


Rapio Is Yours. By Jerome H. Spingarn. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 121. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, In. 
1946. 32 pp. $.10. 

A useful pamphlet for acquainting the 
consumer with the present situation in the 
broadcasting field. 


Tue Rape or Parestine. By William B. 
Ziff. New York: Argus Books. 194. 
x + 118 pp. $1.00. 

Paper-bound reprint of a book written 

in 1937, but timely in 1946. 


Successrut Lerrers ror CHurcHes. By 
Stewart Harral. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1946. 
247 pp. $2.00. 

The director of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma provides a 
detailed eee SS ae Serer gees 
the general problem discussed in Pub- 

elations for Churches. 


You—Triumpuant! By E J. Benge. 
New York: Harper & Brother thers. 1946. 
- + 294 pp. $3.00. 

A “guide to effective living,” 
with a set of exercises in itself is 
an Solon ine Se Se ees ove 
suading a reader to follow instructio 


yews 2S we eo! 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September, and October 1946 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


The opening of the American Press Institute at Columbia University fixed a new 
milestone in journalism education. Economically, the late summer and early 
fall of 1946 was marked by rising production costs, renewed demands by the ITU 
and other groups for considerable upward revision of pay scales, and renewed 
emphasis on money-saving office practices and new circulation builders. Charges 
and counter-charges with respect to the economic influences at work in the editor- 
ial side were aggravated by the business difficulties confronting the —. . 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous, Advertisers Set Large Goal. Business Week p66, Oct. 12. 
——4A Discount Drive Carried to Publishers. E&P 79:34 pll Aug. 17. 
Traditional 2% cash discount requested of all newspapers. 
——Love That Account. Time 48:86 Sept. 9. 
Advertising 


work, 
——Major Advertising Media Show Big Gains. Business Week p38 Aug. 24. 
——NRB Releases Ad-Evaluation for Classified. E&P 79:39 p64 Sept. 21. 
—— Patterson Stresses Need for Ad Drives. E&P 79:35 pl8 Aug. 24. 
Scrip piles executive urges ad writers to assume copy responsibility analogous 


__ Political Ads Follow Modern Copy Style. E&P 79:44 p54 Oct. 26. 


—12 Carolinas Papers in New Linage Plan. E&P 79:43 p22 Oct. 19. 

—— Want Ad Readership Devices Suggested. E&P 79:41 p56 Oct. 5. 
Digests and indexes suggested as aids to classified readers 

ma en Georce A. Sears Spent $11,130,000 in + sauces During 45. E&P 79:37 

pt. 7 

—— Townsend Offers Retailers Method to Make Ads “Click.” E&P 79:38 pll Sept. 14 
Chicago advertising counselers streamline their techniques 

Cooke, A. P. “One Time Insertion” Plus Copy “Know How” Built Profitable Classified 
Ad Page. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:35 pl Aug. 31. 

Dukg, —" W. Philadelphia Bulletin’s First Consumer Analysis Issued. E&P 79:35 
pll Aug. 24. 

—— Stern Papers Launch 1-Year Food Survey. E&P 79:34 p8 Aug. 17. 

Hayven, Cart E. Ad Campaign Keeps Las Vegas “On Map,” E&P 79:40 pl6 Sept. 28. 

Hovine, Palas and Frrzcisson, Bernice. “Institutional” vs. Item Copy. E&P 79:43 
p7 Oct. 19 

Kunc, Ratpn A. Keokuk’s Industries Preach dpe E&P 79:43 p44 Oct. 19. 
House organ type of advertising promoted by lowa d 

Meyer, Eric E. Wisconsin Ad Plan Progress Reported. E&P 79:44 p81 Oct. 26. 
State dailies undertake cooperative research program. 

Meyers, H. M. The Political Rate. National Publisher 25:9 p15 Sept. 

Mrrren, Cuartes A. Let’s Drop Medical Ads. National Publisher 25:8 pll Aug. 

Neat, W. W. Advertising Viewed as Useful to South. E&P 79:37 pll Sept. 7. 
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Peretman, S. J. Pain Counterpain. New Yorker 22:16 Aug. 10. 

ovum, Seaman. Ad Agencies Put Millions into Their Research Work. E&P 79:33 
p9? Aug. 10 

— ANA Rallied to Combat Anti-Democratic Forces. E&P 79:41 pll Oct. 5. 

—— 600 Papers Adopt New Billing Standard. E&P 79:44 pl4 Oct. 26. 
Mat shrinkage is figured into charges in new system. 

—— Standard Ad Billing Plan Goes into Effect Oct. 1. E&P 79:39 ys Sept. 21. 

Watson, CamMpBeLt. Advertising Men Weight “Social Advertising.” E&P 79:37 p3 
Sept. 7. 

—— Area Cooperation Held Key to Classified Development. E&P 79:36 pl2 Aug. 31. 

Weyanp, Josepu. “Special Copy” Staff Increases Local Linage. E&P 79:44 p62 Oct. 26, 

Hartford Times promotes business with auxiliary personnel. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. N. E. Circulators Urge Boy Success Stories. E&P 79:38 p84 Sept. 14, 
— School News Rated wg teed as Circulation Stimulant. National Publisher 25:8 p26 Aug. 
— Southern Circulators DeLamar Chief. E&P 79:41 p32 Oct. 5. 
Good resume of circulation methods of various newspapers. 
Batpwin, E. F. How Two Newspapers Maintain Their Carrier Organization. Circulation 
Management 11: - 12 Oct. 
a Geo. A ker Urges Better Carrier Boy Relations. E&P 79:38 P58 
ept. 14. 
ICMA president stresses need for newsboy welfare. 
—— Grayson Shows Value of Carrier Papers. E&P 79:41 p48 Oct. 5. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. Public Will Pay 5¢, Interstate Group Told. E&P 79:44 p70 Oct. 26. 
James, H. L. The Carrier Program Which Won Highest Award. Circulation Manage- 
ment 11:9 pl4 Aug. 
Daily Oklahoman and Times kee, 7 in touch with parents of newsboys. 
Martin, Harry V. 3 Annual Trips p Carriers Enterprising. E&P 79:37 p34 Sept. 7. 
Stopcnitt, Howarp W. Selectivity Is Key to Carrier Problem. 79:33 p52 Aug. 10. 
Watson, Campseti, “Jabe” Casaday Knows Circulation Field, E&P 79:33 il Aug. 10. 
San Francisco Examiner expert tells basic circulation a. 
—— Newspaperboy Foundation Sets Up Welfare Program. E&P 79:44 p7 Oct. 26. 


$27,000 annual fund created by California newspapers. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. ABC to Act Dec. 6 on Weekly Division. E&P 79:44 Oct. 26. 
Average Net Profit for Weeklies was 12.11% During 1945, Survey of 35 Papers 
Shows. National Publisher 25:8 p5 Aug. 

—— 590 Weeklies Join ABC, id or Directorship. E&P 79:43 p9 Oct. 19. 

—— 14 Ways to Improve Weekly Without Costly —— Are Presented by Penn 
Publisher. Publishers’ inaliiets 81:36 pl Sept. 

— Statement by Weeklies Is Due October 1. Publishers Auriliary 81:38 pl Sept 


New postal law extends circulation statement to non-dailies. 
Suinners, Joun J. Wisconsin Weekly Wins 18-Moath Fight for Good Government, 
Adequate Power. National Publisher 25:9 p9 Sept. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Any Old Stick to Beat a Devil? Commonweal 44:516 Sept. 13. 
Hearst publications’ policies. 

—— Critics of Press Pack Akron Town Meeting. E&P 79:44 p26 Oct. 26, 

Branpensurc, Georce A. Inland Publishers Debate Public Criticism ‘of Press. E&P 
79:43 pll Oct. 19. 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:34 p63 A 
Comments on Hanson Baldwin’s criticism of newsmen’s Y dadieds at Bikini atom 
bomb demonstration. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:36 p68 Aug. 31. 
More comments on Bikini correspondents. 
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Crosman, Ratpx. The Case a the Press. E&P 79: 43 pl0 Oct. 19. 
Colorado journalism dean urges publishers to recognize current public feeling against 
certain newspaper practices, 
CunnincHaM, R. M. Cold Facts About Cold Cures. New Republic 115:170 Aug. 12, 
Luesuinc, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 22:59 Sept. 7. 
Criticism of headlines on Yugoslav crisis. 
Lyons, Eucene. Tour of the Leftist Press. Nation’s Business 34:47 Aug. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Dailies’ Promotion Efforts Benefit Public Directly. E&P 79:39 p13 Sept. 21. 
Review of particular public services of various papers. 
—— Angel of Los Angeles. Newsweek 28:82 Oct. 14. 
New city news service established. 
—— Lady About Town. Newsweek 28:63 Sept. 30. 
Canadian columnist substitutes ideas for social gossip. 
——Grant Analyzes Some Reading Habit Ideas. E&P 79 :34 p30 Aug. 17. 
Continuing Study provides valuable hints for editors. 
—— Anybody’s By-line. mek 28:59 Aug. 26. 
San Diego Sun opens column to all reporters. 
—— $1 Scoop. Time 48:68 Aug. 12. 
Newsgathering method of Mississippi daily described. 
—— Register and Tribune Poll Shows Gos Sportsminded. E&P 79:40 pll Sept. 28. 


—— The Newspaper as Public Servant. E&P 79:39 pl4 Sept. 21. 

BiceLow, CuHartes L. The Absolute Measurement of Reader-Interest. JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLy 23:3 p280 Sept. 
California agency devises technique to determine how many people are how much 
interested in what. 

Branpensurc, Georce A. Chicago Sun’s Charts Clarify the News. E&P 79:36 p54 Aug. 


31. 
——Microfilming Takes Place of Heavy Bound Volumes. E&P 79:36 p62 Aug. 31. 


Busu, Cumton R. Toward Improving the Sample in Reader-Interest Surveys. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 23:3 p287 Sept. 

Jounson, Water C. Public Esteem Valued by Southern Dailies. E&P 79:39 p16 Sept. 21. 

jon, Paut. Survey Shows Dailies Are Fair in Using “Negro.” E&P 79:37 p50 

pt. 7. 

Loomis, W. W. Weeklies, Small Dailies Lead in Public Service. E&P 79:39 p17, Sept. 21. 

McGuire, R. R. Gannett Libraries Use “Master Index.” E&P 79:34 p56 Aug. 17. 

Minter, Janet Spiker. Daily’s “Black Book” Keeps Staff Alert. E&P 79:36 p40 Aug. 31. 
Indiana paper preserves memos on past soalions, 

Moncuak, S. J. Editors Split on Use of Execution Photos. E&P 79:44 p8 Oct. 26. 

Parker, Georce W. Detroit News Morgue Facing That Problem. E&P 79:33 p54 Aug. 10. 
Endless space demands for metropolitan library taxes paper’s ingenuity. 

—— Detroit Papers Open Radiophone Service. E&P 79:41 p62 Oct. 5. 

a Nret. Quarter-Century Survey Views Newspaper Errors. E&P 79:33 pll Aug. 
Reporting and editing mistakes reviewed. 

mma Fy es Gold Medals Spur Crusaders to Greater Public Service. E&P 79:39 pll 

ept. 21. 

Review of activities which won Pulitzer prizes. 

—— UN Coverage Found Spotty with Quarrels Played Up. E&P 79:44 p9 Oct. 26. 

Scorr, Witson L. Daily’s Job Training Clicks for Veterans. E&P 79:37 p54 Sept. 7. 
Editorial practices of Washington Times-Herald tailored to GI needs. 

— Heten M. Nary a Breathing Spell with Fresh Air Fund. E&P 79:41 p27 


t.5. 
New York Herald-Tribune’s public service project described. 
——Wall St. Reporters Reap Page One Bonus. E&P 79:37 pl6 Sept. 7. 
New York Journal-American makes front-page news of financial items. 
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TeHAN, Joun L. Hartford Times Farm Mecca for Youngsters. E&P 79:34 p26 Aug. 
TeTuercy, Georce W. House Organ Page Run Daily for 20 Years. E&P 79:44 p64 ri x 


Unique company advertisement, though paid for, is regarded as news fixture i, 
New York paper. 


bee  aauaes Stauffer Built Group on Community Service. E&P 79:37 p% 
Chain 7 small dailies concentrates on farming area for support. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Editors Open American Press Institute. E&P 79:41 p9 Oct. 5. 
Round-table seminars of working newsmen inaugurated at Columbia University, 


i U. Plans “Hall of Fame” for News Photos. Publishers’ Auxiliary 8145 )| 
ug. 24. 


















——Three Service Bureaus to Aid New 7. Press, Alumni, Schools Set up by Rutgers, ANO! 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:38 pl = 
— — U. Editors Give Ful Approval to First API Seminar. E&P 79:44 pli —— 
t. ‘ 
FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM — 
Anonymous. Britain Casts a Vote on its Fourth Estate. E&P 79:41 p54 Oct. 5. Bro 
More newsprint urged so that public may choose papers it wishes. 
—— Country Boy in Russia. Newsweek 28:82 Oct. 14. Dav 
—— Freddy Kuh. Ferret. Newsweek 28:57 Aug. 26 
Working methods of Chicago Sun’s chief foreign correspondent. Eu 
—— Lahey’s Shillelagh. Newsweek 28:68 Sept. 23. 
Chicago Daily News labor reporter visits British labor scene. Ma 


—— News Embargo Hits All Overseas Files. E&P 79:34 p9 Aug. 17. 
Press Wireless strike hampers American foreign news service. 

—— News for Germans. Newsweek 28:70 Sept. 16. 
News press agency DANA begins operations. 

—— Newsmen of Latin America, U. S., Canada Plan Hemisphere Press Group Forms- 
tion. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:34 p5 Aug. 24. 

— = Japanese Customs. 530 48:61 Aug. 19. 

ewspapers reappear in Nippon. 

es to New Radio Act Grows in Canada’s Parliament. Broadcasting 31:10 
p28 Sept. 9. 

—— Poles Allow Liberty to —, But E&P 79:33 p38 Aug. 10. 
Political Press Seen in Malaya, Czechoslovakia. E&P 79:34 p40 Aug. 17. 

—— Publisher Beset with Problems in Foreign Field. E&P 79:37 p66 Sept. 7. 

—— Radio Luxembourg to Remain Free. Broadcasting 31:5 p32 Aug. 5. 

—— Russian Journalists Delay IOJ Affiliation. E&P 79:43 p24 Oct. 19. 
Soviet writers wary of new International Organization of Journalists. 

—— Sparse Latin American Coverage Deplored. E&P 79:41 p64 Oct. 5. 

—— World Journalists’ Program Under Way. E&P 79:38 


p36 Sept. 14. 
ee Georce A. Peace Parley Covered Well, Says O’Flaherty. E&P 79:39 p30 
t. 21 


Brown, "Heer U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:44 p84 Oct. 26. 
Observations on news coverage of UN General Assembly. 

Dosre, J. Franx. English vs. American Newspapers. American Mercury 63:304 Sept. 

Hurcuison, K. British Press Trusts. Nation 163:157 Aug. 10. 

MippLeTon, Drew. New York Times Man Describes News Fare in Soviet Press. E&P 
79:35 ‘8 Aug. 24. 

—s James. Canada Radio Legislation Still Pends. Broadcasting 31:9 p80 

pt. 2. 

Proposed law would extend privileges of CBC. 

—— Canada Seeks Firmer Radio Control. Broadcasting 31:8 p19 Aug. 26. 

O’FLanerty, Hat. Newsmen and News at Paris. Quill 34:5 Sept.-Oct. 

Ross, Stantey. Everybody’s an Editor Down in Costa Rica. E&P 79:33 p81 Aug. 10. 
Complete press freedom makes country mecca for journalists. 
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Rovner, SAMUEL. Italians Prefer Facts, Pass Up Party Press. E&P 79:38 ad Sept. 14. 
Scuorr, Danret L. Paper Lack Bottles Up Holland News. E&P 79:41 p24 5. 
Younc, James R. Japs Support Press Resisting Socialism. E&P 79:44 p24 Oct. 26. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 


Anonymous. Commercialism in the American Press. Nation 163:169 Aug. 17. 
Business emphasis held to be a deadweight on freedom. 
___Free Press Imperative Now, ASNE Tells UN. E&P 79:38 p8 Sept. 14. 
Moncuak, StrpHen J. U. S. Mass Media Report Asks Freedoms for World. E&P 79:40 
Sept. 28. 
cS ‘ieoorenei formally requests wider use of press, radio and films. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Eleanor M. Patterson Heads New York News. E&P 79:37 p6 Sept. 7. 
Washington newspaper woman takes over after deaths of tabloid’s two top executives. 

—_— Fifty Years of the N. Y. Times. New York Times Magazine p8 Aug. 18. 
Feature story on headlines of a momentous era. 

—— Four Newsmen Honored on Christmas Seals. E&P 79:44 pl8 Oct. 26. 

——N. Y. Times Marks 50th Year of Ochs’ Purchase of Paper. E&P 79:35 pl0 Aug. 24. 

—— Walker on a Match. Newsweek 28:62 Aug. 19. 

Brown, Harotp. Russian-Born Writer “Makes Good” in U. S. E&P 79:35 p58 Aug. 24. 
Sketch of labor editor of Chicago Herald-American. 

Davis, Frank M. Negro America’s First Daily. Negro Digest 5:85 Nov. 
W. A. Scott makes venture with Atlanta World. 

E.uson, Ruopa Coteman. Newspaper Publishing in Frontier Alabama. JouRNALISM 
QuarRTERLY 23:3 Sept. 

Martin, J. B. Murder of a Journalist. Harper’s 193:271 Sept. 
Review of assassination of Donald R. Mellett. 

Rosser, Joun E. Dealy of the News. Southwest Review p327 Autumn. 
Career of famed Texas newspaperman. 

Sepcwick, E. Metropolis Against Me. Atlantic 178:94 Sept. 
Experiences in editing McClure’s Magazine. 

Staunton, Heten M. N. Y. Journal Celebrates Venture by Hearst in 96. E&P 79:38 p7 
Sept. 14. 
50 years of lively reporting reflected in publication. 

TeHan, JOHN Hartford Times Chief a Popular Figure. E&P 79:35 p28 Aug. 24. 
Francis S. Murphy called “Mr. Connecticut.” 

Watson, CampsBe.t. California Observes Newspaper Centennial. E&P 79:35 pl2 Aug. 24. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Nazi’s Libel Suit Against Rundle Hit. E&P 79:39 p96 Sept. 21. 
U. P. China district manager involved in litigation with German national being 
held for war crime trial. 

——N. J. Publishers Fight Laws Restricting Ads. E&P 79:38 p34 Sept. 14. 

Lea, Clarence F. Laws No Answer to Beiter Programs. Broadcasting 31:16 p56 Oct. 21. 
Congressman avers radio improvement must be voluntary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Picture of the Week. Newsweek 28:69 Oct. 28. 
Comic strip contest draws 1,000,000 entries. 

Crowe.t, Frep C. Business Editing as a Career. Quill 24:5 p9 Sept.-Oct. 

Hatsey, Asutey. Case Histories Show How Writer Does It. Quill 24:5 p6 Sept.-Oct. 
Author’s methods outlined in special service of Saturday Evening Post. 

— 5 an te The GI Fourth Estate: A Tentative Appraisal, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 

: pt. 
Suaw, Rosert W. Technical Journalists Wanted, Survey Shows. Quill 24:5 pl0 Sept.- 


ct. 
Sma, C. House Organ of the Bangtail Industry. Saturday Evening Post 219:6 Sept. 21. 
Story of the Daily Racing Form. 
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NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Boston Herald Dealers Given Employe Status. E&P 79:37 p64 Sept. 7. 

—— 4 Dailies Suspended in Springfield, Mass. 79:41 pl2 Oct. 5. 

——ITU Authorizes Boycott of Time-Life Magazines. 79:35 p7 Aug. 24. 

—— ITU Votes Million gat to Oppose Management. E&P 79:36 pl0 Aug. 31. 
Typographical union ve action to offset ri. living costs. 

—L. A. Seclbteens € Calls uild’s "Hand in $100 Bid. 79:36 pll Aug. 31. 
Newspaper threatens lockout in contract dispute. 

—— Southam Sues ITU for $250,000 Damages. E&P 79:41 pl6 Oct. 5. 
British Columbia publisher alleges losses from strike. 

—— Springfield Impasse Laid to ITU Stand. 79:41 p72 Oct. 12. 

ey ony Georce A. Philadelphia Carriers Not Employes—NLRB. E&P 79:36 pig 


A 
Dun, nance W. Guild Facing Crisis in Philadelphia Negotiations. E&P 79:37 p/ 
pt. 7 
“No contract, no work” is slogan of new wage negotiations. 
——tTrenton Papers Flourish; Strikers Ask Relief. E&P 79.39 p21 Sept. 21. 
Gerisu, D. H. and Asowrrz, H. M. Union Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin 872:1. 
James, F. C. 7 Canadian Dailies, Struck by ITU, Recover Quickly, E&P 79:38 - Sept. 14 
Poynter, Netson. Are Newspaper Strikes Necessary? E&P 79:42 p8 Oct. 
Florida publisher decries ITU efforts to impose stricter clauses in Tee. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Cooke Says Railroad Rate Plea Too High. E&P 79:33 Aug. 10. 
ANPA traffic manager protests effort to increase newspaper ge. 

— Schedule Effects Savings in Ad Alley. «te agate 
Milwaukee Journal has efficient time-table for ny 

——First Impression Offset Solution Gets Prim in ANPA Research. E&P 
79:33 p74 Aug. 10. 

——4Year Apprenticeship OK’d for Small Shops. E&P 79:44 p30 Oct. 26. 
Pennsylvania publishers work out new training plan. 

—— Ideal Plant y Bomenesononee A Will Promote Efficiency. National Publisher 25:8 p17 Aug. 

——Kraft Tests Ingenuity of Philadelphia Record Staff. E&P 79:42 p16 Oct. 12. 
Paper shortage forces tng <4 to find substitute for newsprint. 

—— Plan for Government Paper Mills Gains. E&P 79:40 p42 Sept. 28. 

—— Punch for Parade. Time 48:74 Oct. 7. 

_._._._Newest Sunday supplement begins to show profit. 

a Grorce A. Color Demonstration at Illinois Meeting. E&P 79:39 p68 

pt. 

Waukegan News-Sun has unique method of color printing. 

Brown, Rosert U. Newspapers to Spend Quarter-Billion. a 79:34 p7 Aug. 17. 
Dailies plan large expenditures for plants and equip 

Butter, James J. Publishers go to OPA with Pa P aamaem rol Plea. E&P 79:41 Aw . 

Duxe, Cuartes W. Mats, Plates Checked in Philadelphia Bulletin Plan. 
p74 Oct. 12. 
Service to advertisers includes extra care in mechanical department. 

—— Philadelphia Record Prints on Kraft Paper. E&P 79:41 p22 Oct. 5. 

Finca, W. G. H. and Hocan, Joun V. L. Facsimile Is Evaluated by Experts. Broadcasting 
31:16 p44 Oct. 21. 
“Radio printing” seen . sey poe prospect. 

Layman, WitttAM M. Shall Daily Costs up 11% in 1945. E&P 79:36 p7 Aug. 31. 
First of four articles on ps tion problems. 

—— Income Gain Almost Meets Cost Increase. E&P 79:37 p9 Sept. 7. 

—— Lack of Newsprint Causes Profit Decline. E&P 79:38 00 Sept. 14. 

—— Wages Boost Expense in Last Half of Year. E&P 79:39 Se 21. 

Morr, ve Exuis. Color Printing Chief Topic at N. E. Mechanical Clinic. E&P 79:42 
p9 Oct. 12. 

— E. How GI Bill Ekes Out Beginners Starting Pay. Quill 24:5 pll Sept. 

t. 
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Sueap, Water A. Alaska Seen as a Future Newsprint Source for U. S. Papers. 
Publisher’s Auxiliary 81:49 pl Oct. 

SneTHEN, CLareNcE R. Snethen Describes Method Used to Print Color Ads in Waukegan. 
E&P 79:42 p58 Oct. 12. 

STAUNTON, —_— M. Promotion Men Determine Budget for Median Daily. E&P 79:42 
ps Oct. 

Research entitled to 3% of paper’s gross income, panel dec decides. 
Waker, Jerry. Month-Ahead Planning Eases Overset a E&P 79:43 p62 Oct. 19. 


Editors hel Rew costs Sane Fotolonn 
— Mesting Studi s Newest rin echniques. E&P 79:33 p7 Aug. 10. 


Wess, Cart C. Challenging the Efficiency of Newspaper 
Management. gn Printing Cons Are 25:8 Py gee Aug. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. “Magic Eye” Proves Feasible in Series. E&P 79:44 p56 Oct. 26. 
Boston Globe finds new camera helpful in fast sports shots. 
—— Photo Engravers Hit Trade School Racket. E&P 79:35 p8 Aug. 24. 
Veterans given inadequate training in some instances, union says. 
Hauce, A. J. Weekly ae Tells of Picture Operation. E&P 79:34 p22 Aug. 17. 
Budget of $10 weekl: Be effective for California paper. 
Keen, Haroitp. Photog Outstanding in Aerial Disasters. E&P 79:33 p62 Aug. 10. 
San Diego camera reporter has had some phenomenal shots. 
MacPuerson, M. W. Newspaper Picture Captions. American Photography 40:46 Sept. 
Price, Jack. Richmond Photo Plant to Be Reconditioned. E&P 79:37 p48 Sept. 7. 
Virginia papers plan ultra-modern picture facilities. 
Wa ker, Jerry. Dull Item, Dull Picture; Why Two Standards? E&P 79:42 pl0 Oct. 12. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Couen, Benjamin. The U. N.’s Department of Public Information. Public Opinion 
Laer 10:2 pl45 Summer. 
FitzcERALD, STEPHEN E. Public Relations: A Profession in Search of Professionals. 


Public Opinion Quarterly 10:2 p191 Summer. 

Frew, Jacos H. The OWI’s Moscow Desk. Public Opinion Quarterly 10:2 p156 Summer. 
Wartime service told America’s story to Soviet leaders. 

CaseL, Mitton and Hortense. Texas Newspaper Opinion: II. Public Opinion Quarterly 
10:2 p201 Summer. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Challenge to FCC. Business Week p29 Oct. 12. 
Broadcasters protest new regulations for programs. 

—— Hot Seat. Time 48:96 Sept. 30. 
Pearson and Allen apply for broadcasting franchise. 

—— Radio Billings Rise After Mid-Year Dip. Broadcasting 31:8 p15 Aug. 26. 

——Transradio Attacks FCC News Policy. Broadcasting 31:17 p86 Oct. 28. 

—— Unique News Function Cues WLIB Service. E&P 79: 34 Aug. 17. 
Independent New York station and New York Post jointly operate news bureau. 

—— What Can be Done to Improve Radio? New York stig Magazine Fag Aug. 25. 

— Willard Urges Radio Editorial Policy. Broadcasting 31:8 p24 Aug. 26 
NAB executive avers stations should recognize repenaialiay for consistency of its 
services, 

Beatty, J. Franx. Freedom Is Issue, Miller to Tell NAB. Broadcasting 31:16 p37 Oct. 21. 
Broadcasters convention decries wider Federal controls. 

Carter, Rurus. FCC to Clarify AM-FM Duopoly Plan. Broadcasting 31:5 p15 Aug. 5. 

Feiix, Eocar H. “BMB No Answer to Radio Research.” Broadcasting 31:9 p20 Sept. 2. 
Radio still seeking adequate program testing technique 

Heat, Horton H. Radio and the Press: A Broadcaster’s View. E&P 79:33 p60 Aug. 10. 
NBC information chief points to similar aims and obstacles. 

Harn, O. C. Air Advertisers Urged to Curb Commercials. E&P 79:36 p46 Aug. 31. 
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—. Bruce. Nationwide Video Network by 1951 Seen. Broadcasting 31:15 pl5 

t 

— DeQuincy V. Broadcasting Business Trends Traced. Broadcasting 31:16 pla 

t. 21. 

Small stations show steady gains in 20-year summary. 

—— Radio Overcharged $4,000,000 a Year. Broadcasting 31:4 pl7 July 29. 
Annual wire tolls held to be 100% excessive. 

TaisHorF, Sot. NAB Board Tightens Industry wer 4 F< pate 31:6 pl3 Aug. 12, 
Higher standards and stricter enforcement autho 

Wuiresive, T. Ticker on Every Breakfast Table. New Re as 115:293 Sept. 9. 

Wa xer, Jerry. Caution: Don’t Compare BMB and a FS E&P 79:43 p58 Oct. 19, 
Radio and news ~ audits not yet on common bas 

—— Knight Views in N. Y. News FM Case. E&P 70: 44 p60 Oct. 26. 

—— NBC Tests iaiiaiae ‘Tenetlen to Programs. E&P 79:38 p60 Sept. 14. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July, August, and September 1946 
Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; IJJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 


Among the significant developments in the quarter’s news is a statement 
by the newly revived International Organization of Journalists which ties that 
organization to militant trade unionism and expresses lack of confidence in 
private ownership of media of communication. 


BRITISH PRESS 


or P rnc Peace Through an Effective Empire Free Press.” WPN 36:905 
" J. ducer speaks to empire conference. 

—— Extra Pages and Free Sale for All Newspapers. WPN 36:912 p4, Aug. 22. 
Newsprint restrictions slightly relaxed. 

——Free Sale Met Needs of Newspaper Starved Public. WPN 36:917 p4, Sept. 26. 
Benefits from increase in newsprint quotas. 

——Great Fleet Street ‘Free-for-All” Opens. WPN 36:916 p4, Sept. 19. 
Circulation competition thrives on added newsprint. 

—— How National Dailies Used Extra Editorial Space. NW 49:2542 p327, Sept. 28. 
Results of newsprint increase. 

—— Morrison’s Use of NPA Statements Angers Advertisers. WPN 36:909 p20 Aug. 1. 
Press influence seen in ban on radio advertising. 

Scuortetp, Guy. Accurate News Is the Supreme Necessity. IJJ 34:340 pl07, August. 
Editor of London Evening News separates accuracy and moral truth. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


— Former Editor Writes Open Letter to Francis Williams. WPN 36:914 
, Sept. 5. 
A philosophy of censorship is discussed. 
—— — Propaganda in War-time India; USOWI Carried On. WPN 36:912 pl2, 
ug 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Air Mail Is Hotting Up Aussie Journalism. WPN 36:910 p13, Aug. 8. 
American magazines fly micro-film for Australian editions. 
_——Effect of Shortages on German Printing Industry. NW 49:2540 p295, Sept. 
_— Foreign Correspondents Get Little Co-operation in Spain. WPN 36:915 = Sept 12. 
——French Letterpress Process Cuts Out Make-Ready. WPN 36:917 p34, Sept. 26. 
Squeeze is regulated by variation in type height. 
—— Journalist Alleges nd Freedom Being Destroyed in Poland. WPN 36:907 pl4, 
July 18. 
Renlen said to have set up press monopoly. 
——Norway’s Press Is One of the Most Lively in Europe. WPN 36:912 pl4, Aug. 22. 
——Press and Radio Problems in Australia. WPN 36:905 pl4, July 11. 
Revenue needed by government broadcasting service. 
—— Press Battle Develops in Berlin. WPN 36:907 p9, July 18. 
Allied papers penetrate Soviet zone in Berlin. 
——“Press in Rumania Is Free,” Says Information Minister. WPN 36:908 p10, joy 25. 
—— “Russian Censorship Is Obtuse Rather Than Sinister.” WPN 36:912 p5, Aug. 22. 
RotrHwe.t, Bruce. Correspondents Admit Palestine Is Toughest Assignment. WPN 
36:915 p4, Sept. 12. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


—— Foreign Governments Asked to Relax Official Press Control. WPN 36:906 
p3, July 11. 
British view of American crusade. 
—— Herbert Morrison States Press Inquiry “Worth Consideration.” WPN 36:907 p3, 
July 18. 
—— Likelihood of Royal Commission to Investigate the Press. WPN 36:906 p4, July 11. 
—— Lord President Will Place NUJ Views Before the Government. WPN 36:908 p8, 
July 25. 
Petition for press investigation is presented. 
——N. U. J.’s Case for Press Inquiry, NW 49:2533 p94, July 27. 
— Inquiry: Mr. Herbert Morrison Receives N. U. J. Deputation. J 29:8 p97, 
ugust. 
Details of journalists’ union request for official investigation of press ownership and 
stewardship. 
—tThe Resolution on Press Freedom. J 29:7 p87, July. 
Journalists international states fears of private ownership of newspapers. 
a of Newspaper Comment on Proposed Press Inquiry. NW 49:2533 p99, 
uly 27. 
—— “Royal Commission an Instrument of Freedom.” WPN 36:909 p10, Aug. 1. 
Contrary views on proposed investigation of press. 
—— Royal Commission on Press. J 29:9 pll5, September. 
N.U.J. program meets rebuff in Fleet Street chapels. 
Dean, J. S. Institute and the Closed Shop. J 29:9 plll, September. 
A N.U.J. member attacks Institute of Journalists for statement on closed shop. 
a —t What Type of Press Ownership Does N. U. J. Want? NW 49:2534 
P ug. 3 
Wertanp, Sypney. Freedom of the Press and Newspaper Ballyhoo. J 29:9 pl09, Sep- 
tem 
Argument in favor of official press investigation. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Cable & Wireless (Holding). WPN 36:905 pl0, July 4. 
Opposition to nationalization of cable network. 

—— Two Resolutions on Telecommunications Passed by IPC. WPN 36:905 p4, July 4. 
Independence sought for communications network. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Institute Deplores Abandonment of University Course. IJJ 34:339 p93, July, 
University drops course in j 

——Make-up VIII: Western Mail and Eastern Daily Press. NW 49:2530 p30. July 6. 

—— Make-up IX: Mirror, Graphic, Worker. NW ": :2532 p91, July 20. 

—— Make-up X. The Daily Dispatch and Newcastle J NW 49:2534 p142, Aug. 3, 

—— XI: The Observer and the Sunday Times. NW 49: _ pl94, Aug. 17. 

——Make-up XII: The Financial Times. NW 49:2538 p239, A 

a for og were Pek Scientific Information. N '36:905 p9, July 11. 


Heicuway, Artuur J. fClacs eg tenn Film Is a Priority for All Journalists. WPN 


36:916 p20, Sept. 19. 
An English documentary film answers the query: “Can we all be rich?” 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. “Journalistic Initiative Is Stultified in Australia.” WPN 36:916 p8, Sept. 19. 
Controversial report on labor restrictions in Australian newsrooms. 

—— Merger Talks Take nb — &..4 34:339 p87, July. 
Developments Feng jo ? “organizations. 

—— “See the Pr World” heme ng Youn caf sti oo Planned. WPN 36:916 p6, Sept. 19. 
Executive board of International Organization of Journalists meets. 

Hutt, Atten. Newspaper Men of 21 Nations Agree on Programme for Press Freedom. 
J 29:7 p85, July. 
International Organization of Journalists revived. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


a BBC Needs Frank and Serious Press Comment and Probing. WPN 36:905 
, July 4. 
Problems of government monopoly. 
—— Details of British Council’s Five-year Plan Announced. WPN 36:907 p8, July 18. 
British way of life to be advertised abroad. 
—— Fear Fusion of Havas and Agence France-Presse. WPN 36:912 p8, Aug. 22. 
—— 1500 Correspondents Cover Paris Peace Conference. WPN 36:913 07, ‘Aug. 29. 
—— IPC Adopts Freedom of Press Resolution. WPN 36:905 p3, July 4. 
Government news favoritism is criticized 
—— Many Press Projects in U. N. E. S. C. 0. Report. WPN eg p43, July 13. 
—— Norwegian Government Press Service. WPN 36:907, p6, July 18 
—— Palestine Journalists’ Association Alle: Discrimination. WPN 36: 913 p5, Aug. 29. 
How press fared in Holy Land disorders. 
— yg Conference Has Produced No Sensational News Stories. WPN 36:910 pé, 
ug. 
Press arrangements held unsatisfactory 
—— Pressure on Correspondents in Yugoslavia. WPN 36:906 p3, July 11. 
Covering the Mihailovitch trial in Belgrade. 
— U.N. E. S. C. O. Lists Priorities for Press Projects. NW 49:2532 p77, July 13. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


—— Co-operation Needed Between Press and Advertising. WPN 36:905 p25, 
4. 
The French Advertising Congress meets. 
—— Employment of Journalists Has Special Value to Press. [JJ 34:339 p96, July. 
Report on public relations work. 
— a Young Men Will Wish to Take Up Journalism as a Career. WPN 36:907 pl’, 
y 18. 
The way of the educated journalist is hard. 
—— Reuters Report Progress in Post-war News Gathering. WPN 36:909 p8, Aug. 1. 





First Seminar of American Press Institute 
At Columbia Reviewed by a Participant 


A NOTABLE experiment, of interest and 
significance to the whole field of Jour- 
nalism, was born at 9 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Monday, September 30, 1946, in 
the Journalism Building on the campus of 
Columbia University in New York City. 

It was the opening session—the guinea 
pig session—of the newly-created American 
Press Institute, at which twenty-five man- 
aging editors, assistant managing editors, 
and news editors sat down around a huge 
table in a seminar session that was to con- 
tinue three weeks. The editors represented 
newspapers from Boston to San Diego, from 
Chicago to Mobile. I was fortunate in be- 
ing chosen as one of the twenty-five. 

The seminar—the first of a series—was 
the brain child of Sevellon Brown, editor 
and publisher of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin, who, apparently alarmed 
at some of the short-comings of the Amer- 
ican press, proposed the experiment as a 
method of doing something concrete about 
them. He had observed the benefits of 
editorial conferences, with guests present, 
in the publishing of his own papers, and 
he visioned similar and greater benefits 
that might come to the press as a whole 
under a national seminar plan. 

Mr. Brown, working with Dean Carl 
Ackerman of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, enlisted the counsel and advice of 
other practical, leading newspaper men. 
Among them a program was worked out. 
He then went to leading publishers of the 
country with a program for underwriting 
the cost of setting up the institute and con- 
ducting it for a test period of two years. 
Thirty-six other publishers joined Mr. 
Brown and $158,000 was subscribed to the 
project—more than the budget require- 
ment. 

_ The initial session surpassed the expecta- 

tions of those who had a part in bringing 
it into being. It was an inspirational event 
to the participants and a revealing one to 
those observing it. In a great measure it 
confirmed the thinking of those who plan- 
ned its form and its program. It set the 
pattern for subsequent seminars by prov- 
ing its strong points and revealing the few 
weak spots. 

“Accuracy, accuracy—and UNDER- 
STANDING” was the dominant theme of 
the opening seminar, as sounded by Mr. 


Brown. Addressing the opening seminar, 
he said: 

“We are here because we recognize the 
tremendous social responsibilities which are 
ours, responsibilities of a scope and com- 
plexity scarcely dreamed of by newspaper 
men a short generation ago. .. . 

“So long as we are fired by ever glow- 
ing zeal to get the news, whatever the 
difficulties or obstacles, and to present it 
honestly, objectively, and understandably, 
however complex and _ controversial 
subject matter may be, we may have faith 
= the survival of this creative way of 
ife. 

Emphasizing the importance of under- 
standing, Mr. Brown said: 

“It is not enough that a reporter report 
exactly what he sees or hears. Unless he 
understand what he sees or hears, his 
report will be meaningless and mislead- 
ore 

“We are well past the day when events 
considered news were primarily those in- 
volving novelty, shock, violence, or con- 
flict. We are engaged in writing, editing, 
and interpreting news reports from direct 
contacts in remote parts of the earth, re- 
ports that must cope with the enigmas of 
Soviet Russia, with the mysteries of India, 
with the contradictions of a revolutionary 
China. Moreover, the news is compounded 
of the facts and speculations of science, 
of the dogmas of religious belief, of all 
the social, economic, and political con- 
cernments of mankind.” 

Upon this premise was the American 
Press Institute conceived and _ born. 
Throughout the sessions of the first sem- 
inar the theme persisted as a stout thread 
upon which were strung the thoughts and 
discussions, which sometimes strayed a 
bit, but which always were guided back 
on the beam by its persistence. 

The seminar members and their dis- 
cussion leaders buckled down to work 
from 9 a.m. to 12 and from 2 to 5 p. m. 
daily, and their discussions continued 
through the “bull sessions” that pre- 
ceded meals in their private dining quar- 
ters and in the campus residence hall 
where all were quartered in close prox- 
imity on a single floor. 

Constant associates of the seminar mem- 
bers in session and out were Floyd Taylor, 
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Jagger, associate director. 

Some sample topics, none of which re- 
ceived less than half a day’s attention: 
“The newspaper’s relation to civic plan- 
ning and to the future of the community”; 
“Newspaper crusades for community im- 
provement”; “The newspaper and the 
world of science”; “Newspaper coverage 
of labor news”; “Policy on news which, 
irectly or indirectly, concerns race”; 
“Policy on news which, directly or in- 
directly, concerns religion”; “Newspaper 
coverage of education”; “Standards to be 
used in hiring and training employes.” 

The critique session at the close of the 
first seminar resembled an old-fashioned 
religious experience meeting. Enthusiasm 


Journalism Quarterly 
director of the Institute, and Claude A. 


ran high. Accomplishments, as viewed by 
the individual icipants, were listed 
And out of it emerged the conviction 
of most that greater attention must }y 
given to the en of reporters anj 
writers on the staffs of newspapers, x 
well as news services, who are experts jp 
particular fields, such as labor. science, 
religion, and education. For only thoy 
who, themselves, understand, can write for 
their readers with understanding. 

The final objective of all honest news. 
papers is that their readers may under. 
stand. For then, and only then, are ou 
way of life and our liberty secure. 


W. S. Kirxpatnicx 
Managing Editor, 
The Atlanta Journal 





AATJ-AASDJ Convention Will Be Held 
In Lexington, Kentucky, January 10-11 


THE annual joint convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
will be held Friday and Saturday, Janu- 
ary 10-11, in Lexington, Ky., with the 
University of Kentucky journalism faculty, 
headed by Dr. L. Niel Plummer, as hosts. 
Headquarters will be at the Phoenix Hotel. 
A pre-convention dinner will be held 
on the night of Thursday, January 9, fol- 
lowed by meetings of various councils 
and committees. While the dinner is spon- 
sored by the JourRNALISM QuaRTERLY for 
the discussion of magazine affairs, all 
members of the two associations are urged 
to attend. 

Tentative plans call for a convention 
program that will emphasize the teaching 
of advertising and business subjects, as 
suggested last spring by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism (see 
June 1946 JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, p. 264). 
Leaders from advertising, circulation, and 


promotion groups will discuss the educa- 
tional needs of these fields, and two of the 
nation’s top-ranking publishers, including 
Mark Ethridge of Louisville, will be lun. 
cheon and banquet speakers. 

The Kentucky Press Association has 
asked for the privilege of entertaining the 
delegates at the pre-convention dinner 
Thursday night. The newspapers of Lex- 
ington and Louisville will be hosts at the 
Friday luncheon and the main banquet 


--Friday night. 


Presidents Paul Thompson of AASDJ 
and Curtis MacDougall of AATJ point out 
that the time and place were selected in 
the hope of promoting the largest possible 
attendance. All sessions will be open to 
the members of both groups, and only in 
voting upon affairs pertaining to the one 
association or the other will any distinction 
be made. A proposal to form one united 
American Association for Education in 
Journalism is among the important mat- 
ters scheduled for di ion. 








News Notes 
Edited by Elmer F. Beth 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments of 

journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 

like . .. must reach the departmental editor by the first of the month preceding 

publication. News for the March issue should be sent to Dr. Douglass W. Miller, 

School of Journalism, Syracuse University, who is resuming the editorship after 
a leave of absence. The deadline is February 1. 


Thirty-four AASDJ Schools 
Report 9603 Students 


IGURES from all thirty-four AASDJ 

member institutions for the fall term 
show a total of 4943 upperclass and grad- 
uate students enroled in journalism, and 
4660 enroled in pre-journalism courses, or 
a combined total of 9603 students for the 
current college year. 

The overall total for 1946 is 45 per cent 
higher than the total for AASDJ schools 
last year. The 1945 figure was broken down 
as follows: 2905 upperclass and graduate 
students and 3682 pre-journalism students. 

Ten other institutions offering journalism 
show an enrolment of 562 upperclass and 
graduate students and 95] pre-journalism 
students. Last year a report from seven- 
teen non-AASDJ schools showed 390 up- 
perclassmen in journalism and 738 pre- 
journalism students. 

The figures indicate that most of the 
schools offering journalism are up to pre- 
war levels, and in many instances are show- 
ing an all-time record enrolment. 

Ex-servicemen account for 4578 or 55 per 
cent of the 9508 total in the AASDJ 
schools, and 658 or 42 per cent of the 1543 
total in non-AASDJ schools reporting. A 
pre-enrolment survey by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration showed that journalism ranked 
tenth in popularity of courses elected by 
veterans intending to enrol in college dur- 
ing the fall of 1946. This would mean an 
estimated journalism enrolment of 18,000 
in all colleges and universities. Journalism 
courses were preferred by 2.3 per cent of 
the veterans who expected to be under- 
graduates, and by .3 per cent of the grad- 
uate students. 

Last year 3305 of the 6587 total in the 
thirty-four AASDJ schools were women 
students, or 50 per cent. The figure this 
year from thirty-four AASDJ schools is 
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3689 women students, or 38 per cent of 
the total. In the ten non-AASDJ schools, 
616 of the students this year are women as 
compared with 435 women students in the 
same schools last year. 

Heavier registration has increased the 
instructional staff in journalism. In the 
thirty-four AASDJ schools the number of 
full-time instructors has increased from 136 
in 1945-46 to 194 in 1946-47, and part- 
time instructors from 124 last year to 175 
this year. 

The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism again leads in upperclass and 

aduate enrolment with 478 students. 

issouri’s figure last year was 275 stu- 
dents. The University of Wisconsin, which 
ranks seventh among AASDJ schools in 
upperclass and graduate students, holds 
first place in total enrolment with 663 
students. Northwestern has seventy-three 
graduate students, followed by Missouri 
wih fifty-two and Iowa with forty-two. Of 
the ten non-AASDJ schools reporting, 
Michigan State College leads in total en- 
rolment in journalism with 341 students. 

* * 


Baylor Recalls Burkhalter 
To Direct Department 

Although he was retired in June 1945 
after having served for sixteen years as 
chairman of the Department of Journalism, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex., Prof. Frank 


E. Burkhalter is again directing the de 
ent. Prof. E. L. Callihan, former 
ylor chairman, is chairman of the De 
partment of Journalism, Southern Method- 
ist University, Dallas, Tex. After Pro- 
fessor Burkhalter retired, he taught for a 
year in the Army universities at Biarritz, 
France, and at Berlin. 
James W. Markham has been appointed 
assistant professor; he formerly taught 
at the University of Texas. 
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AASDJ Memsers 
Boston University 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia* 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Montana 
University of Nebraska 
New York University* 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
University of Washington 
Washington and Lee University 
University of Wisconsin 
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University of Idaho 21 
Michigan State College 121 
University of North Carolina* ‘ai 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 52 
Ohio University 48 
University of South Dakota 20 
South Dakota State College 18 
Temple University 77 
Texas Christian University 49 
West Virginia State University 61 
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* The University of Georgia total does not include 20 students at its Savannah branch; 
special students are listed as freshmen. The New York University total of 417 is for the 
second, third, fourth, and graduate years, and was not broken down by years. The University 
of North Carolina total of 158 includes 8 special students. 
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Colorado News Majors Study 
Business, Mechanical Sides 


A rearrangement of courses in the Col- 
lege of Journalism, University of Colorado, 
has resulted in a three-quarters course to 
give news majors a more intensive study 
of the business and mechanical sides of 
the newspaper. The first quarter deals 
with newspaper management, the second 
with newspaper and advertising typo- 
graphy, and the third with newspaper ad- 
vertising. News majors must take the first 
and second quarters of work; advertising 
majors are required to take all three. The 
new arrangement covers in eight credit- 
hours what was formerly presented in 
twelve. 

Frederic Pruett has been appointed in- 
structor in journalism; he was a graduate 
assistant last year. After receiving the 
bachelor of science degree in journalism 
in 1938 from Illinois, he did editorial 
and publicity work for the Air Line Pilots’ 
Association in Chicago and then became an 
Army flight instructor. Later, he served 
as a pilot in the Air Transport Command. 

. . . 


Emory Adds Lecturers 
For Radio and Photography 


Two part-time lecturers have been added 
to the staff of the Emory University Di- 
vision of Journalism. They are Edward I. 
Bernd, night photo editor of the Associated 
Press Atlanta Bureau, who will teach the 
course in news photography, and Marcus 
Bartlett, program director of Station WSB, 
who will teach a new course in radio pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Bernd is a 1936 journalism graduate 
of Mercer University, while Mr. Bartlett 
received his A.B. in journalism from Emory 
in 1939 and taught the introductory radio 
course in 1941. 

Among the twenty-one graduate students 
in the Emory Division of Journalism this 
fall is Rolf Ottesen, of Oslo, Norway. Herr 
Ottesen was on the staff of an underground 
newspaper in Norway during the war and 
is now in this country as an exchange 
student. 

The Emory graduate program in journal- 
ism has been strengthened by the addition 
to the university faculty of Dr. Joseph J. 
Mathews, professor of history, who has 
done extensive research in the field of in- 
ternational communications. ; 


Notes 
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B. A. Cerf, Ralph McGill Named 
To Peabody Awards Board 


New members elected to the board of the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards are 
Bennett A. Cerf, New York publisher and 
author, and Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. Deadline for 1946 
entries in the annual radio contests for the 
Peabody Awards is January 10, 1947, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dean John 
E. Drewry, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, which 
administers the awards with the assistance 
of the National Association of Broadcasters. 

Headline speakers for the first annual 
Georgia Radio Institute, November 21 and 
22, were Irvin G. Abeloff, general manager 
of Station WLEE at Richmond, Va., and 
James D. Connolly, director of program 
promotion for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 

The nineteenth annual Georgia Press In- 
stitute will be held at Athens February 
19-22, 1947. 


>. + * 


Illinois, lowa Compete 
In St. Louis Ad Contest 


Students of journalism at the University 
of Illinois and at the University of Iowa 
have been made eligible to compete for 
the “Week in St. Louis Advertising Club 
Award.” Previously, the contest was lim- 
ited to students at the University of Miss- 
ouri, Washington University, and St. Louis 
University. 

From each of the five universities, two 
outstanding senior advertising students, one 
man and one woman, will be chosen to 
spend a week in St. Louis at the expense 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club. These 
students, chosen by their various journalism 
faculties, will go to St. Louis in March to 
confer with prominent members of the 
advertising profession. An advertising fac- 
ulty member from each of the schools 
will accompany the students. 

Philip Spradling, Urbana, IIl., chief 
announcer for Station WILL at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed an 
assistant in journalism to teach the course 
in Radio Announcing—one of seven 
courses recently formed into a radio curri- 
culum. 

* * e 

Gordon B. Lockwood, for eleven years 
general manager of The Muncie Indiana 
Press, has been named a lecturer in jour- 
nalism at Indiana University. He is teach- 
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ing a new survey course for sophomores. 
He also directs the laboratory sections in 
the business phases of journalism. James 
David Thompson, a graduate of Indiana 
University, has been named a teaching as- 
sistant in reporting and copyreading. 


lowa Appoints Paul White 
To Teach Radio Work 


Paul White, for thirteen years CBS di- 
rector of news and public affairs, has joined 
the staff of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, to teach radio journalism 
and to assist in plenning radio laboratories 
and curriculum for the new communication 
center which the university plans to build. 

The first two numbers of the Iowa Study 
of Newspaper Readership were published 
November 1. They were studies of Iowa 
weekly papers, the Parkersburg Eclipse and 


the Eagle Grove Eagle. 
+ * ~ 


Iowa State’s College Press 
To Be Enlarged 


After twenty-two years of printing stu- 
dent publications and scholarly books un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Technical Journalism, the name of the 
Collegiate Press at Iowa State College has 
been officially changed to the Iowa State 
College Press. In 1940, the Press financed 
the building of its own printing plant, 
which includes offices for student publica- 
tions; plans are being drawn to double 
the size of the plant and to provide teach- 
ing and laboratory facilities for the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism. 

An operational television license for Sta- 
tion WOI has been authorized by the FCC. 
Television and frequency modulation equip- 
ment will be available for teaching as well 
as for operational use. 

Richard Hull, director of Station WOI 
and a member of the journalism faculty, is 
president of the recently organized lowa 


Radio News Editors Association. 
- - * 


RCA Ad Man Is Appointed 
To W. A. White School 


John R. Malone, instructor in advertising 
in the William Allen White School of 
Journalism, University of Kansas, was un- 
til September promotion manager of the 
Electron Tube Department, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America. 
He was formerly assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Victor Rec- 
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ords. During the war he was in commani 
of Army mine planters and combat jp. 
structor in electronic gun directors, i. 
received the bachelor of arts degree jn 
journalism from the University of Kansas 
in 1937 and is completing work for the 
master’s degree. 

Mrs. Maurine Mong McCray has been 
appointed assistant instructor in journal. 
ism. After receiving the bachelor of arts 
degree in journalism at Kansas in 1940, 
she had five years of experience as re. 
porter and news photographer on the Kap. 
sas City Kansan and as assistant editor of 
the Bank News, Kansas City. 

The first state-wide conference since 
1941 for Kansas high school journalism 
students and instructors was held Novem. 
ber 9. William A. Bailey, editor of the 
Kansas City Kansan, and Meredith Cromer, 
journalism director at Pittsburg (Kansas) 
High School, were principal speakers. 

* ” aa 


Problems of producing high school year. 
books were discussed in a series of five 
broadcasts over Station KSAC, Kansas 
State College, by C. J. Medlin, graduate 
manager. Mr. Medlin is faculty adviser 
of the Royal Purple, Kansas State year- 
book which has won All-American rating 
of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion for eleven consecutive years. 

- * x 

Albert Horlings, former associate 

fessor of journalism, State 


pro- 
Col- 
lege, is publisher of the weekly Tribune- 
News in Manhattan, Kans. He returned to 
his teaching position last winter, after 
two years of service in the Navy, but re- 
signed last summer. ' 
. 


Hollins Goes to Lincoln, 
Now In Its Fifth Year 


Walter H. Hollins, for seventeen years 
an instructor in printing and journalism 
at Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, 
has been appointed assistant professor in 
the School of Journalism, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Mo.—Negro school 
which is in its fifth year. Professor Hol- 
lins received the bachelor of arts degree 
from Florida A. & M. and the master of 
arts from the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Armistead S. Pride, director, is on leave 
in Washington, D. C., to microfilm Negro 
newspapers published before 1900. The 
project is sponsored by the Committee 
on Negro Studies of the American Coun- 
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cil of Learned Societies. Miss Theo Nix, 
assistant professor, is acting director while 
Professor Pride is on leave. 

7 + * 


Louisiana State Prepares 
To Operate FM Station 


When Louisiana State University begins 
operation of WLSU, a frequency modula- 
tion radio station, next spring, the news 
broadcasts will be the responsibility of 
Leonard B. Watt, Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. He received 
the bachelor’s degree in journalism from 
Louisiana State University in 1935 and 
the master’s degree in 1945. He spent 
several years in the weekly newspaper field 
and taught journalism at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute. Professor Watts suc- 
ceeds Prof. C. R. F. Smith, who resigned 
to accept a position with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Frank J. Price, instructor in journalism, 
has resumed teaching and the supervision 
of the Reveille, student newspaper, after 
being released from the Army as lieuten- 
ant. 

Three new modern darkrooms have been 
added to the press photography facilities, 
making a total of five rooms equipped for 
developing, printing, and enlarging. 

+ + 7 


Three Men Added to Staff 
At Michigan State 


The Department of Journalism, Michigan 
State College, has appointed Melvin Los- 
tutter assistant professor, Edwin Winter- 
mute instructor, and Earl Mclntyre in- 
structor, 

Professor Lostutter was managing editor 
of the Columbus (Ind.) Evening Repub- 
lican for sixteen years until last February, 
when he entered the Graduate School at 
Indiana University. He had been editor 
and co-publisher of the Columbus (Ind.) 
Ledger, city editor of the Seymour (Ind.) 
Tribune, state editor of the Illinois State 
Journal, and correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Indianapolis News, and 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. He received 
the bachelor’s degree from the University 
of New Mexico. 

Mr. Wintermute, a graduate of Brown 
University, has done graduate work at 
Brown and at Teachers College, Columbia, 
besides study in the Yale University 
School at Fine Arts. He has taught at 
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Brown and at the University of Washing- 
ton. He has worked for the Providence 
Journal, the Brooklyn Standard-Union, the 
Newark Morning Ledger, the Worcester 
Telegram, the New Haven Journal Courier, 
and the Seattle Star. 

Mr. McIntyre received the bachelor’s de- 
gree in advertising from the School of 
Journalism, University of ~Missouri, in 
1929. He was editor of the Chadwick (Ill.) 
Review, 1929 to 1934, and city editor and 
associate editor of the Harvard (II.) 
Herald, 1934-42. He served as an intelli- 
gence officer in the Army from 1942 to 
1946. ~ 

= > * 


Notes 


Minnesota Adds Six Men; 
Has 21 Graduate Students 


Four instructors and two teaching as- 
sistants have been added to the faculty 
of the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. New instructors are 
S. Hage, Arvo E. Haapa, Donald D. Jan- 
son, and Harold W. Wilson. Both Mr. 
Hage and Mr. Haapa are graduates of 
Minnesota and both worked on the Colum- 
bus Citizen. Both were captains in the 
Army. 

Mr. Janson is a graduate of the School 
of Journalism, University ‘of Missouri, 
and has worked on the Chicago Times, 
the Kalamazoo Gazette, and the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times. He served in the Navy 
as a public information officer and in com- 
bat duty in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Mr. Wilson is a graduate of South Da- 
kota State College and has nearly com- 
pleted work for the master’s degree in 
journalism at the University of Kansas. 
He has worked for the University of Kan- 
sas Press and was assistant instructor last 
spring in the William Allen White School 
of Journalism. He served in the Army. 

New teaching assistants are Bob Eddy, 
telegraph editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, and Manny N. Schor, formerly of 
the Cleveland Press. Mr. Eddy is a Minne- 
sota journalism graduate. Mr. Schor, a 
journalism graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, served in the Army air forces. 

Minnesota has enrolled forty graduate . 
students in journalism, nearly three times 
the total for last year. 

Dr. Edwin Emery, assistant professor, 
spent six weeks last summer as editorial 
writer for the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch. 
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Missouri Appoints Lambert, 
Adds to Lab Equipment 


Edward C. Lambert has been appointed 
assistant professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. Before he 
joined the Navy as a communications off- 
cer, he worked on the Cedar Falls (Iowa) 
Record, the Wichita Eagle, the Peabody 
(Kans.) Patriot, and was news editor and 
special events announcer for Station 
WMRO, Aurora, Ill. He attended Harvard 
University and the University of Iowa. 
Until recently, he was director of jour- 
nalism at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Facilities for handling reporting and 
copyreading laboratory work have been 
doubled. Two new desks, each manned 
by two teachers, have been added, and two 
copy desks. They serve the laboratory 
sections which are integrated with the pub- 
lication of the Columbia Missourian. 

The Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis has presented the School of Jour- 
nalism an annual advertising scholarship 
of $250. 

The photographs éntered in the third 
annual Fifty Print Show of news photo- 
graphy will go on exhibition tour of lead- 
ing American cities after being exhibited 
at the national convention of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. A book re- 
producing the prints is being published. 

* * . 


Montana Sets Up Minor 
For Journalism Teachers 


The School of Journalism, Montana 
State University, has set up a teaching 
minor sequence to provide the special 
training needed for teaching high school 
journalism and advising school publica- 
tions. The sequence includes courses in 
public opinion, reporting, copyreading, 
principles of advertising, history of jour- 
nalism, and the high school newspaper. A 
similar minor has been introduced at the 
University of Kansas. 

Donald R. Coe, former editor of the 
Billings (Mont.) Herald and of the Fair- 
field (Mont.) Times, has been appointed 
instructor in journalism. He was on the 
staff of the Miles City (Mont.) Star be- 
fore he entered the Navy. 

Outstanding students in the School of 
Journalism were awarded $1045 in scholar- 
ships at the opening meeting of the Press 
Club, social organization of journalism 
majors at Montana. 
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Charles T. Duncan, for two years in. 
structor in journalism at the University oj 
Nevada, has been appointed assistant pro. 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Uni. 
versity of Nebraska. He received the bache. 
lor’s degree in 1936 and the master’s de 
gree in 1946 from the University of 
Minnesota and has worked on Minnesota 
papers. In the Navy, he was in charge 
of work in printing and photography. 


Keiste Janulis has been appointed in. 
structor in the Department of Journalism, 
University of Nevada. He is a graduate 
of Lehigh University and received the 
master of science degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has lectured in journalism 
at the University of Lithuania, and during 
the war was connected with various gov. 
ernment war information agencies and 
served in England, France, and Germany. 
He has had seven years of experience in 
newspaper and radio work, including a 
year as an editor on a weekly English- 
language newspaper in nia and war 
correspondence for the Chicago Tribune 
from Northeastern Europe. 


The Department of Journalism, Univers. 
ity of North Dakota, has installed an AP 
teletype for laboratory use. The North 
Dakota Star, practice daily, has been ac- 
cepted as a member of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. The department plans 
a spring convention of high school jour- 
nalists in Minnesota, Montana, and North 
and South Dakota. 


Medill Students to Use 
New FM Station 


Four courses have been added in the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University: picture editing, magazine edit- 
ing, advertising production, and advertis- 
ing copywriting. 

Seniors and graduate students in the 
radio sequence will write and broadcast 
the news programs over the new Evanston 
FM station, WEAW, which is scheduled 
to begin broadcasting on January 1, 1947. 
Studios and a newsroom have been built 
at Medill, and students wil do about sixty 
shows a week. Students in the beginning 
course will cover Evanston and North 
Shore towns daily. 

Burt Marvin, telegraph editor of the 
Chicago Daily News and former news 
writing instructor on the Chicago campus, 
has been appointed full-time assistant pro- 
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fessor. Baskett Mosse, former news edi- 
tor for NBC in Chicago, has been made 
full-time assistant professor and will super- 
vise the work of the radio sequence. 

Part-time appointments include Jack 
Badiner, copydesk man on the Chicago 
Sun, and Tom Moore, copyreader on the 
Chicago Tribune; Franklin C. Tyson, copy- 
writer for Roche Williams & Cleary Inc., 
who will assist in advertising courses; Rob- 
ert Newcomb of Newcomb & Samuels, in- 
dustrial relations counselors, who teaches 
the course in company publications; Felix 
Streyckmans, editor of Kiwanis Magazine, 
who teaches magazine articles; Carroll 
Chouinard, production manager of the 
Quarrie Corporation, who gives trade pub- 
lication courses; Melvin Barker, promo- 
tion manager of the Chicago Times, who 
teaches newspaper promotion; Herman 
Kogan of the Chicago Sun and Ernest 
Tucker of the Chicago Herald American, 
who teach advanced writing practice. 

The Medill School of Journalism will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year. Dr. Albert A. Sutton, associate pro- 
fessor, is compiling a complete history of 
the war records of all Northwestern faculty 
members who were in military and govern- 
ment services. 

* + * 


Mrs. Ruth Smith Ferris, special assistant 
professor in the School of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma, resigned to join 
the staff of Station KWHW, Altus, Okla. 


Oklahoma A, & M. Names 
Six to Staff 


Six appointments have been made to 
the staff of the Department of Technical 
Journalism, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
one member was promoted, and two grad- 
uate assistants were granted fellowships. 

Dr. Richard Eide was made professor 
after having taught in Army universities 
in England, France, and Germany. James 
C. Stratton, formerly at the University 
of Wyoming, was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. Miss Vera Gillespie, who com- 
pleted the master’s degree requirements 
at the University of Minnesota last sum- 
mer, was appointed instructor. 

Three editorial assistants joined the 
staff: Don Looper, formerly night editor 
of the Oklahoma City AP bureau; Lemuel 
Groom, formerly on the Springdale (Ark.) 
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News; and Miss Jane Osterhout, a 1946 
graduate. 

John W. Hamilton, editorial assistant, 
was promoted to assistant professor. Grad- 
uate fellowships were granted to Miss 
Elsie Shoemaker, formerly of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., and to Miss 
Marquetta Griswold, a 1945 graduate who 
did advertising work on the Stillwater 
(Okla.) News-Press. 


* * * 


Hillier Krieghbaum 
Joins Oregon Staff 


Hillier Krieghbaum, former United 
Press reporter and journalism instructor 
at Kansas State College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism. 

Krieghbaum received the bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin 
and the master’s degree from Northwestern 
University. He is the author of a pamphlet, 
American Newspaper Reporting of Science 
News. After leaving Kansas State College 
in 1942, he served in the Navy until last 
winter. 


Notes 


Two Join Journalism Staff 
At Pennsylvania State 


John H. Gleason, former city editor on 
the San Diego Journal, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Journalism, Pennsylvania State College. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern and 
Columbia Universities and has worked for 
UP and for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 


News. He was a captain in the Marines. 

Robert Van Slambrouck, formerly on 
the advertising staff of the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, has been appointed in- 
structor. He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and on the Tuck School of Busi- 
ness and worked on the Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times-Herald and for the Art 
Gravure Corporation of New York. He was 
a lieutenant in the Navy. 

Two other additions to the Penn State 
journalism faculty will be made in the near 
future. 

To relieve congestion on the campus, 
Pennsylvania State College has assigned 
all freshmen to various state teachers 
colleges and other colleges in the state; 
only sophomores, juniors, and seniors re- 
main on the Penn State campus. 
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Rutgers Appoints Hotaling, 
Sets Up Radio Sequence 


Burton L. Hotaling, formerly on the 
journalism staffs at Tulane and Wis- 
consin Universities, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers University. He is a 1934 
Rutgers graduate and received the mas- 
ter of arts degree at Wisconsin in 1939. 
He served in the Navy and was released 
to inactive duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander. He has worked on the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News and Republican and 
on the Mt. Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram. Last summer, he was on the 


news staff of Station WTMJ, Milwaukee, 
Wi 


isc. 

Prof. William H. Boyenton, after three 
years of information work with the OPA, 
has returned as associate professor. He 
is director of the business-advertising 
major sequence. Prof. Hubert R. Ede, 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Newark Evening News, resumed a former 
arrangement whereby he divides his time 
between teaching and newspaper work. 

A new sequence of five courses in radio 
journalism includes radio communications, 
radio news writing, radio news analysis, 
radio broadcasting, and radio advertising. 
The sequence is directed by Professor 
Hotaling. The third sequence at Rut- 
gers, news-editorial, is directed by Prof. 
Kenneth Q. Jennings. 

Organization of the New Jersey Scholas- 
tic Press Association has been completed. 

ok 


Wilson L. Taylor, formerly on the Sioux 
City Journal, has been appointed assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of South Dakota at Vermillion. He is a 
graduate of Morningside College and re- 
ceived the master’s degree at the Univers- 
ity of Iowa in 1937. He served in the 


Army as a first lieutenant. 
e * os 


Stanford Instructor, 
Miles Kresge, Dies 


Miles W. Kresge, Jr., instructor in the 
Division of Journalism at Stanford Uni- 
versity, died October 29 from electrocution 
in a bathroom. 

+ a” * 

Chilton R. Bush, director of the Division 
of Journalism at Stanford University, re- 
cently conducted a readership study of the 
Redwood City Tribune for a comparison 
with a study of the same paper he made 
in wartime. 
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Four Appointed 
To South Dakota Staff 


New journalism staff members at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, are Fd. 
win H. Johnson, who received the mas. 
ter’s degree from Missouri and who had 
several years of weekly and daily news. 
paper experience before he entered the 
Army; Miss Alice Holton, a graduate of 
Oklahoma A. & M. with newspaper and 
advertising experience; Homer J. Givens, 
field manager of the South Dakota Press 
Association, who teaches business office and 
advertising classes; and William Lovelace, 
instructor in typography, who has had pro- 
fessional and trade experience and who 
taught in the Army. 

Two curricula have been added—in home 
economics journalism and in agricultural 


journalism. __ 
* * *# 


E. L. Callihan Is Chairman 
At Southern Methodist 


New chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, is Prof. E. L. Callihan. He 
has succeeded Lester Jordan, who is busi- 
ness manager of athletics. 

Three part-time lecturers have been 
appointed: James Wilson, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising on the Dallas Times 
Herald, teaches advertising; Lloyd Price, 
assistant director of public relations for 
the Dallas News, teaches reporting of pub- 
lic affairs; and Dick West, editorial writer 
on the Dallas News, teaches editorial writ- 
in 


g. 
The department is being housed in one 
of several prefabricated buildings erected 
to accommodate a record enrolment of 7000 
students. 


Laurance Siegfried Returns 
To Syracuse University 


The return of Laurance B. Siegfried as 
head of the Department of Graphic Arts 
and appointment of five other staff mem- 
bers have been announced by the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 

New staff members named were Robert 
D. Murphy, assistant professor of editorial 
practice, Walton B. Hutchins and William 
T. Burch, instructors in editorial ctice, 
Russell McLean, instructor in graphic arts, 
and David M. Norton, assistant in graphic 
arts. 
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Professor Siegfried was head of the 
Department of Printing at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology during 1945-46. He 
had been on the Syracuse faculty from 
1940 to 1945 as department head. 

Professor Murphy has been an editor 
in AP Newsphoto service in New York 
City and Chicago since doing graduate 
study at Syracuse in 1943. He obtained 
the Master of Arts degree from Syracuse 
in 1945. 

Before entering the armed service in 
1943, Mr. Hutchins was assistant to the 
publicity director of Citizens Public Ex- 
penditure Survey Inc. of New York state 
in Albany. He received the bachelor’s de- 
gree from Syracuse University in 1938. 

Mr. Burch was graduated from Syra- 
cuse University with a bachelor’s degree 
in journalism in 1934, and worked on edi- 
torial staffs of Adirondack Daily Enter- 
prise, Binghamton Press, Utica Daily 
Press, Utica Observer-Dispatch, and Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 

After gaining a bachelor’s degree in 
printing from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1940, Mr. McLean worked for 
U. S. Envelope Company, Case-Hoyt Cor- 
poration, and W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc. 


The Department of Journalism, Temple 


University, is offering two new courses— 
radio news and typography. Henry E. 
Littlehales of the Philadelphia Inquirer is 
teaching the radio course; he was formerly 
news editor of Station KDKA. Donald E. 
Fuller, night foreman of the composing 
room of the Philadelphia Record, teaches 
typography. 

* + a 

Three members of the New Orleans 

Times-Picayune news staff are part-time in- 
structors in journalism at Tulane Uni- 
versity: Warren C. Ogden, Sunday maga- 
zine editor, who teaches feature writing; 
James H. Harrison, telegraph editor, who 
teaches editing; and Harold Rubin, as- 
sistant state news editor, who teaches com- 
munity journalism. 

€ * * 


Donald Bond Returns 
To West Virginia 


Donald H. Bond, a graduate of West 
Virginia University in 1942 has re- 
turned to his alma mater as instructor in 
journalism. He worked on the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Telegram and for Station WBLK, 
Clarksburg. His military service was in 


New Guinea, the Philippines, and Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

The School of Journalism has received 
six scholarships of $100 each this year, 
gifts from Mrs. Guy D. Goff of Clarksburg 
and New York, the News Publishing Com- 
pany of Wheeling, and the Charleston 
Daily Mail. The awards were given to stu- 
dents of high scholastic standing and ex- 
ceptional promise. 

* * 7. 


O. W. Riegel Returns 
To Washington and Lee 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee Jour- 
nalism Foundation, Washington and Lee 
University, has returned from Budapest, 
Hungary, where he was Cultural Attache 
and Public Affairs Officer for the Depart- 
ment of State for the past year. 

Riegel has been on leave of absence 
from Washington and Lee since February 
1942, when he joined the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information in Washington 
as principal propaganda analyst. 

Subsequently he became Regional Spe- 
cialist for Central and Southeastern Europe 
for the OWI in New York. In February 
1944 he became Chief of the New York 
Review Board, the central reviewing and 
planning board in New York for OWI 
activities in all media. 

Riegel went overseas in January 1945 as 
general representative of OWI for Italy and 
the Balkans, stationed at Rome. On Au- 
gust 1 he took up his duties at the Ameri- 
can Legation in Budapest as special assist- 
ant to Minister Arthur H. F. Schoenfield. 
As chief of the United States Information 
Service in Hungary, he began the first sys- 
tematic distribution of American news in 
that country since the armistice. 

A first essential in Central Europe is to 
break down obstacles to the free flow of 
information, Riegel said in an interview 
upon his return. 

- 7 om 


Wallace R. Biggs, formerly in the ad- 
vertising and promotion department of 
Armstrong Cork Company at Lancaster, 
Pa., has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in charge of the journalism major 
at the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
He received the bachelor of arts degree 
in English at Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., in 1926, the master of arts at Wash- 
ington University in 1927, and the master 
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of science in journalism at Northwestern 
in 1942. He was head of the Department 
of Journalism, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 1941 to 1944, and director of 
publicity and head of the Department of 
Journalism, Wesminister College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., 1935 to 1941. 


Wisconsin Staff Adds 
8 Teachers, Assistants 


Three full-time teachers and five part- 
time assistants have been added to the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism. 

Dean W. Kuykendall, newly appointed 
associate professor, has the Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Nebraska University, the 
Master of Arts degree from Texas Uni- 
versity, and the doctor’s degree from Har- 
vard. He has had newspaper experience 
on the Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram, 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier, and Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. During the 
last six years he has been on the staff of 
Michigan State College. 
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Charles V. Kappen, newly appointed in. 
structor, has the bachelor of arts 
and a year of graduate work at Arkansas 
University. He has had experience on the 
Fayetteville (Ark) Daily Leader, Eureka 
Springs Daily Times-Echo, and El Dorado 
Daily News. He was a captain in the Army, 

Bruce H. Westley, instructor, has the 
bachelers degree from North Dakota Uni. 
versity and the master of science degree 
from Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University. He did newspaper 
work on the LaMoure (N. D.) Chronicle, 
Langdon (N. D.) Republican, Casselton 
(N. D.) Reporter, and one year on the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. During twenty. 
four months in the Army, he served as 
sergeant. 

The five new assistants are Fred C. 
Kendrick, B.A. South Carolina Univers. 
ity; LaMar Mackay, B.A. Utah State 
College; Paul Krakowski, B.A. Westmin- 
ster College, (Pa.); Emanuel Goldberg, 
B.A. Boston University; and Russell N. 
Baird, B.A. Kent State University. 
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Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 
1931 (Vol. VIII) —March 

1932 (Vol. IX)—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI)—December 

1935 (Vol. XII)—September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XVII)—December 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, 

you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 

nalism by making them available to others. Address: 
Journalism Quarterly 


Emory University, Georgia 
















































































